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Political Section 


Purges, Propaganda and Control 


I. Leadership Trends 


eports on the arrest and replacement of Rudolph 
R Slansky, formerly considered one of the most power- 

ful Communists in Czechoslovakia, reflect four sig- 
nificant motives generally discernible in the recent pattern 
of purges and leadership changes in the Soviet orbit. 


*“Deviationism”’ 


The official announcement of Slansky’s arrest used the 
term “anti-State activities’—deviationism in its broadest 
sense—in describing his guilt. Czechoslovakia’s official 
news agency CTK stated on November 27: 


“By proposal of the Prime Minister and according to 
section 74 of the Constitution, the President of the 
Republic has relieved Rudolph Slansky of his member- 
ship in the Cabinet and his function as Deputy Prime 
Minister. Slansky has also resigned his seat in the 
National Assembly. . . . Slansky has been detained for 
the purpose of inquiry since in the course of the in- 
vestigations of groups of conspirators, facts have been 
established proving Slansky guilty of anti-State activi- 
ties.” 


Other Communist newspapers issued brief communiques 
written in a similar vein. Hungary’s Szabad Nep, Novem- 
ber 29, announced: 


“Since in the course of investigating groups plotting 
against the State, it was revealed that Slansky had parti- 
cipated in anti-State activities, he was placed under 
preliminary arrest.” 


On the day following the official announcement Ladis- 
lav Kopriva, Czechoslovak Minister of National Security, 
linked Slansky’s deviationism with the “imperialist con- 
spiracy” to recruit traitors in the Communist orbit. In a 
speech to the National Security Corps at Bratislava, re- 
ported by Rude Pravo on November 28, Kopriva said: 


“The imperialists are forced to [hire traitors] . . . be- 
cause their previous attempts to separate the People’s 
Democracies from the Soviet-led peace camp were un- 
successful. . . . The disclosures of Gomulka in Poland, 
Rajk in Hungary, Traicho Kostov in Bulgaria, Kochi 
Dzodze in Albania were only further evidence that the 
imperialists are recruiting traitors . .. who are prepared 
to sell their motherland for a treacherous silver piece.” 


He added that the conspiracies in Czechoslovakia were 
a normal occurrence in the process of socialization, analo- 
gous to similar incidents in the Soviet Union: 


“Our Czechoslovak traitors—Sling, Svermova, Clemen- 
tis, Husak, Novomesky, Slansky and others—can be com- 
pared to Russia’s Trotsky, Zinoviev, Bukharin, Rykov. 

. Our conspiracies are therefore not extraordinary 
but only further evidence that our country is subject 


to the same laws of socialistic development as the Soviet 
Union.” 


The Hungarian press emphasized an alleged connection 
between Slansky’s deviationism and the Mutual Security 
Act. On December 11, Szabad Nep quoted Clement Gott- 


wald’s speech in Prague. The paper printed the first two 
sentences in bold type: 


“The American imperialists have passed a bill appro- 
priating $100,000,000 for the organization of subversive 
activities and conspiracies in the Soviet Union and in 
the People’s Democracies. . . . Now, by exposing and ar- 
resting Slansky, we have dealt a heavy blow at the plans 
of the American imperialists. . . . Ultimately every 
scoundrel such as he will get his just punishment. Czecho- 
slovakia will not become a second Yugoslavia.” 


In Czechoslovakia, Rude Pravo, December 19, reported 
Antonin Zapotocky’s speech to the Executive Committee 
of the Czechoslovak National Front. Zapotocky associated 
Slansky’s “treachery” with the expulsion of two members 
of the British Embassy in Prague who were accused of 
purchasing secret State documents. The Premier said: 


“We must proceed with the greatest severity and 
maximum punishment against traitors and renegades. 
No matter how high a post anyone may have reached, 
no matter what services he may earlier have rendered, 
if he allows himself to be seduced or bought to commit 
treason, he must be punished accordingly.” 


Popular Resentment 


While “deviationism,” in its broad sense or in its more 
specific anti-West interpretations, was the official reason 
most widely given for Slansky’s arrest, other reports pointed 
to his general unpopularity among the Czechoslovak people 
as a contributing factor. The selection of his successor, a 
man known for his integrity, coincided with the release of 
40 Roman Catholic priests imprisoned in Bratislava (see 








further page 25) in what was described by one refugee 
as “clearly a move to appease growing popular resentment 
of Slansky’s ruthless tenure.” 

Less than one month after the report of Slansky’s arrest, 
Radio Prague, December 22, announced the appointment 
of Jaromir Dolansky as Deputy Prime Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia. In discussing Dolansky’s appointment, a former 
member of the Czechoslovak Parliament commented: 


“Dolansky is not as well known among the Czecho- 
slovak people as Gottwald and Zapotocky, but we who 
knew him respected him more than any other Com- 
munist Party leader. Dolansky’s former membership in 
the Thomas Masaryk Party contributes to the sympathy 
he enjoys. He is regarded, even by his opponents among 
Czechoslovak democrats, as a man of personal integrity 
and general decency. 

“After World War I, when the Masaryk Party dis- 
solved, Dolansky joined the Social Democrats. When 
that party split in 1920, Dolansky was appointed secre- 
tary of the Communist Deputies Parliamentary Club. In 
1938, he was elected a member of the Central Committee 
of the Party. Arrested during the Nazi invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, he spent six years in a Nazi con- 
centration camp until released by the Russians in 1945. 
After a trip to Moscow, Dolansky was made Deputy 
Central Secretary of the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
—under Rudolph Slansky. In October 1945 he was 
elected to the National Assembly and when Gottwaid 
became Prime Minister in 1946 he named Dolansky 
Minister of Finance. He held that post until 1949 when 
he was named head of the State Planning Office, a job 
he performed until the present.” 

“By removing Slansky and substituting Dolansky the 
Party leaders felt that they could appease some of the 
resentment that has built up against the regime in the 
minds of the people. Slansky symbolized the new totali- 
tarianism imposed on the country by Moscow. He was 
regarded as the man mainly responsible for the hard- 
ships which have resulted from the Kremlin’s economic 
and political imperialism.” 


*“Cosmopolitanism” 


Recent anti-semitic utterances by Communist leaders 
coupled with the statements quoted below in reference to 
the Slansky affair suggest that the charge of “cosmopolite” 
was a third factor, closely related to the other causes, in 
the arrest of the Deputy Prime Minister (who was born of 
Jewish parents). 

Zapotocky’s speech to the Committee of the National 
Front, quoted by Rude Pravo on December 19, linked 
Slansky’s crimes with semitic influences: 

“We shall not tolerate any foreign influence in our 
affairs, whether from Washington or London, Rome 
or Jerusalem. . . . When the nationalization of capital- 
istic enterprises was considered before February, 1948, 
Zenkl, Sramek, Lettrich and other reactionaries wanted 
to return the nationalized enterprises to Jewish and 
other capitalists. . .” 


An article in Tvorba, December 13, directly applied the 
term ‘cosmopolite’ to Rudolph Slansky. 


“Cosmopolitanism is the ideology of rightist-socialists 
and of fifth columnists in labor movements, peace move- 
ments, national liberation movements and other progres- 
sive movements. It is the ideology of treacherous emigres 
—the new Hachas and Quislings in our history. It is 
also the ideology of traitors in the Communist move- 
ment, such as bourgeois nationalists and cosmopolites 
like Tito, Rankovic, Traicho Kostov, Koci Dzodze, Rajk, 
Sling, Svermova, Slansky and others... . 

“It is the enemy's aim to hinder the Party’s capacity 
to act and its power of attraction . . . that was the aim 
of all cosmopolite agents of the class enemy, such as 
Sling, Slansky, and others who temporarily succeeded in 
influencing party member%. It is not a coincidence that 
these people surrounded‘ themselves with similar in- 
dividuals and purposefully disrupted cadre activities.” 


Failure to Perform 


Slansky, although known as a ruthless and reliable 
Moscow-oriented Communist, had been dismissed from his 
key job as Secretary General of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party three months prior to his arrest, in Septem- 
ber, 1951, for failing properly to perform his duties, par- 
ticularly with respect to Party discipline. An unpublished 
report on the September 6 meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Secretariat of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party helps elucidate some aspects of his final dismissal. 
The report (circulated to all Party branches) contained 
Gottwald’s criticism of the Secretariat, Slansky’s admis- 
sion of incompetence and the Central Committee’s deci- 
sion to let him prove his ability in a new post. 

According to the report, the essence of Gottwald’s com- 
plaints was that the Secretariat, under Slansky’s leader- 
ship, “failed to suppress conspiracy in high government 
offices and usurped the authority of State administrators.” 
The Secretariat’s interference in State activities, Gottwald 
said, had resulted in tension between Party and State Com- 
munist officials. 


“The Secretariat went over the heads of trusted Mini- 
sters and made decisions without the knowledge of 
department chiefs. . . . This [interference] was necessary 
before February when . . . important sectors of State ad- 
ministration were occupied or held by class enemies. At 
that time, it was not only logical but imperative that 
the Party interfere.” 


Gottwald said that the practices of the Central Secre- 
tariat had deprived State officials of their feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility. “Many people wonder, who governs 
the Republic—the Central Secretariat or the Government 
Presidium [composed of the Prime Minister and his four 
deputies].” 

The Secretariat, Gottwald concluded, misunderstood its 
true function, and neglected its main tasks. The Central 
Secretariat had “failed to organize mass political activities, 
to mobilize Party members and to see that Government de- 
cisions were carried out.” Gottwald also deplored the 
Secretariat’s poor management of Party cadres. Many of 
the people selected for training, he said, did not have the 
necessary qualifications. He rebuked the Secretariat for 
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permitting conspirators to infiltrate and remain in impor- 
tant government posts. 

Slansky confessed responsibility for all these alleged of- 
fenses. He admitted that he had “indulged” conspirators 
and was mainly to blame for mistakes in cadre activities. 
He had failed, he said, to imitate Stalin’s example of “liqui- 
dating all dangerous elements within the Party.” Slansky 
also apologized for misconstruing the Secretariat’s role in 
the government, and said that he hoped his demotion 
would serve to increase Party vigilance. He concluded his 
apologies with a testimony of his Communist devotion: 


“I wish to assure the Central Committee that I will try 
to work conscientiously at my new job, without bitter- 
ness or ill-feeling. . . . Finally, I would like to say that 
the entire Party will welcome the fact that Comrade 
Gottwald is taking all Party matters directly into his 
own hands. ... The Party will be more united than ever 
before.” 


The Central Committee appointed Slansky Deputy Prime 
Minister, according to the report, because he “admitted 
his errors with Bolshevik frankness. . . . The Central Com- 
mittee is giving him an opportunity to remedy his mistakes 
and to prove the sincerity of his self-criticism.” 

In Yugoslavia, Borba (Belgrade), December 5, inter- 
preted Slansky’s arrest against the background of Soviet 
economic exploitation, inferring that Slansky’s failure to 
quell public resistance to this exploitation underlay his dis- 
missal by Moscow: 


“The arrest of Rudolph Slansky is obviously only one 
chapter in the political crisis which started in Czecho- 
slovakia about a year ago. . . [a list of purges follows] 
. . . An economic crisis paralleled the political one. In 
1950, the Soviet Union’s interference in the economic 
life of the country had already resulted in dangerous 
consequences . . . the Soviet Union insisted that Czecho- 
slovakia discontinue her economic relations with the 
West. . . . At that time, Moscow began the policy of 
‘intensive Socialist trade’—a policy which simply meant 
Russia’s ruthless exploitation of Czechoslovakia. .. . 
Czechoslovakia’s ‘committments’ to send Russia various 
machines, coke and other articles increased. But the 
Soviet ‘committment’ to send grain in return was simply 
‘discontinued’. . . . The Soviet government opposed 
Czechoslovak plans to export coke to Sweden. The 
coke went to Moscow instead. . . . Later it was discov- 
ered that Russia had exported coke to Sweden and made 
the profits. . . . This instance is only one of many. 

“No wonder there is increasing discontent in Czecho- 
slovakia. Resistance against such exploitation seems to 
have reacaed top levels. . . . Gottwald, Zapotocky and 
Slansky were mentioned in this connection. . . . The 
Kremlin tyrants took immediate steps to maintain their 
grip on the country. In February, Clementis was arrested 
in an atmosphere of growing propaganda against ‘spies’ 
in the service of foreign countries. . . . Gottwald, Zapo- 
tocky and Slansky remained at their posts . . . but at 
that time there were already many signs that Slansky 
was a doomed man.” 


Only four months before Slansky’s arrest, Czechoslovak 
leaders called him an “outstanding Communist revolution- 


ary.” On July 30, the day before Slansky’s 50th birthday, 
Gottwald awarded him the Order of Socialism for “build- 
ing Communism, fighting reaction and defending the 
State.” On July 31, Rude Pravo published a congratula- 
tory letter to Slansky from Gottwald and Zapotocky. In 
the same issue, a five column article praised Slansky’s two 
volume work, “For the Victory of Socialism.” The reviewer 
said that “the book [was] indispensable for all Socialists.” 
In another full-page article, Vaclav, Kopecky, Minister of 
Information and Enlightenment, described Slansky as a 
“leading Socialist, a devoted follower of Lenin and Stalin, 
and a faithful collaborator of Clement Gottwald.” The 
August 2 edition of Tvorba, a Communist Party weekly, 
carried Slansky’s photograph and slogan— “By Alliance 
with the Soviet Union, We Shall Safeguard the Independ- 
ence of the Czechoslovak Republic”— on its cover. Slan- 
sky’s birthday brought him praise and congratulations from 
almost all Communist quarters. No article in the Czecho- 
slovak press, however, made any note of the absence of 
the customary greetings from Moscow. 


Moscow the “Epicenter” 


Whatever the reason or combination of reasons for the 
elimination of Rudolph Slansky from the ranks of the 
Communist hierarchy in Eastern Europe, on one matter 
there was no question in any report from either side of 
the Iron Curtain: that Slansky was purged on orders from 
Moscow.* The last paragraph of the following excerpt 
from a commentary on Slansky’s arrest which appeared in 
Yugoslavia’s Slovenski Porocevalec (Ljubljana), December 
9, stated this in unequivocal terms: 


“Some Western journalists asserted that the purges 
of leading Communists in Eastern Europe were to elimi- 
nate so-called ‘Western Communists’. These newspaper 
men said that the purges were directed against those 
Communists who had lived and worked in the West 
and who now must be replaced by Communists of the 
‘Moscow School’. . . . But former purges do not confirm 
this. Not only Western Communists, but also Com- 
munists trained in Moscow have been purged. Koci 
Dzodze, for instance, was educated in Moscow. .. . In 
Czechoslovakia, only Clementis was condemned as a 
‘Westerner’. . . . Rudolph Slansky was considered the 
most reliable exponent of Moscow politics in Czecho- 
slovakia. . . . Moscow also claims that these purges are 
a liquidation of Yugoslav agents. This opinion serves 
the purposes of Soviet propaganda. . . . Only Gomulka 
disagreed with Cominform condemnation of Yugoslav 
Communists. 

“Reports from Warsaw and Prague about the trials of 
Gomulka and Slansky . . . show that . . . Prague and 
Warsaw will be the next ones to prove ‘faithfulness’ to 
Stalin and the Soviet Union. They will prove their 
loyalty by hanging some Communists. The purges, hang- 
ings, deportations and condemnations which have oc- 
curred in States of the Soviet orbit have a common epi- 
center in Moscow. These facts prove the deplorable 


* On November 15, the Soviet Ambassador, Lavrentiev, arrived 
in Prague. On November 16, Lavrentiev was received by Gott- 
wald. Eleven days later, Slansky was in prison. 








situation of Eastern European countries. . . . The vic- 
tims who fell for the glory and honor of . . . Soviet im- 
peralism and expansion now bewail their loss of national 
liberty and sovereignty.” 


Dej in the Ascendancy 


Although lavish public praise of Communist leaders is 
not uncommon in any of the Satellite regimes, the shift in 
publicity from Romania’s Foreign Minister and Vice Pres- 
ident of the Council of Ministers, Anna Pauker, to Vice- 
President and Minister of National Economy Gheorghiu- 
Dej stood out as noteworthy in a review of recent clippings 
from that country. On his 50th birthday delegations from 
all sections of the Communist Party congratulated Dej 
at the Central Committee of the Workers’ Party. In intro- 
ducing a birthday speech by Dej, Radio Bucharest called 
him “the best model of a Romanian Communist” : 


“Today Comrade Gheorghiu-Dej, Secretary General of 
the Romanian Workers Party, beloved leader of our 
people, is celebrating his 50th birthday. Gheorghiu- 
Dej’s life is a fine illustration of sacrifice for the people 
and for Communism. He is the best model of a Com- 
munist in our country. . . . He is leading our people to 
Socialism, according to the USSR example... .” 


To this encomium Dej later replied: 


“I will continue to study Stalin-Marxist classics and 
the rich experiences of the Soviet Union and the Bol- 
shevik Communist Party. . . . I take this happy occasion 
to assure the Central Committee of the Bolshevik Com- 
munist Party and Comrade Stalin, personally, that I 
will be a faithful soldier in the cause of Lenin and 
Se ws 


On the next day Radio Bucharest announced that Dej 
had received the gold medal of the “Hammer and Sickle” 
for his 50th birthday, and that a steel combine had been 
named after him: 


“We are broadcasting the text of the National As- 
sembly’s meeting in which Dej’s name is given to the 
Hunedoara Steel Combine. “The Presidium of the Na- 
tional Assembly decrees that the Hunedoara Steel 


Combine will bear the name Gheorghiu-Dej. Signed, 
President of the Presidium, Dr. Parhon; Secretary of the 
National Assembly, Marin Fl. Ionescu.’ ” 


In Scanteia, November 14, another decree signed by 
Parhon said that “in order to satisfy the wishes of thousands 
of workers, the Doicesti Thermocentrale will henceforth be 
known as the Gheorghiu-Dej Thermocentrale.” 


Election of Officials in Party Organizations 


In Hungary the election of leaders for all Communist 
Party organizations was ordered by the Central Committee 
to take place between October 13, 1951, and January 20, 
1952. This item from Szabad Nep, October 11, supple- 
mented by refugee reports, indicated that the secret ballot 
has been replaced by open voting on lists prepared by a 
“nominating committee” : 

“The chairman of the members’ meeting is to inform 
the members of the number of leaders to be elected 
and the number of delegates to be sent to the Party 
conference of the higher Party organization. The can- 
didates proposed by the nominating committee will be 
considered one by one in the order in which they are 
entered on the list. If some nominations of the com- 
mittee are rejected, the members and the nominating 
committe will choose other candidates. . . . The accep- 
tance or rejection of the new candidates will be de- 
termined by a majority of votes. ...” 


The October issue of Tarsadalmi Szemle stressed the 
following nomination rule: “The removed leaders of party 
organizations cannot submit lists of candidates. The nomi- 
nating committee will draw up lists of candidates for lead- 
ers and delegates at the members meeting.” 

On November 10, Szabad Nep said that threatening let- 
ters had been sent to old staff members. On November 3, 
the newspaper had said that Party members were misin- 
formed about election’ meetings. “In the village of Vis, 
Chairman Furjesi, who is closely associated with kulaks, 
informed party confidential agents that the members meet- 
ing would be postponed—consequently, party members did 
not attend the meeting.” 
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Who Was Who in Communist Europe 


An Itemization of the More Important 
Satellite Leaders Purged During 1951 


Bulgaria 


Slavcho Ivanov, Head of the Agitation and Propa- 
ganda Section of the County Party Committee in Kula was 
expelled from the Party in March. He was tried for vio- 
lating Government and Party policy. 

Pero Jivkov, Mayor and President of the People’s Coun- 
cil in Rabrovo, Kula, was expelled from the Party in 
March. He was tried for violating Party and Government 
policy. 

Petko Kunin, Minister of Finance, was accused in May 
of sabotage and pro-Tito activities. He was sentenced to 
15 years in prison. 

Manol Sekelarov, Minister of Construction and mem- 
ber of the Central Committee, was accused in May of 
sabotage and pro-Tito activities. He was sentenced to 10 
years in prison. 

Ivan Maslarov, member of the Central Committee of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party, was accused in May of 
sabotage and Titoism. He was sentenced to 15 years in 
prison. 


Todor Semerdjiev, candidate-member of the Central 
Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, was ac- 
cused in May of sabotage and Titoism. He was sentenced 
to 12 years in prison. 

Titko Chernokoley, Minister of Agriculture, was ac- 
cused in June of “weakness” in carrying out collectivization. 
He was dismissed from his post as candidate-member of 
the Politburo. Unconfirmed reports state that he has been 
arrested. 

General Slavcho Trunski, leader of partisan detach- 
ments in World War II, was arrested in June. Recent 
refugees say that he was killed in Sofia prison. 

Colonel Krum Milanov Borimechkata, former par- 
tisan leader, was arrested in June. 


Colonel Dencho Znepolski, former partisan leader, 
was arrested in June. 


The entire staff of the County Party Committee in Kula 
was charged in March of violating Party and Government 
policy. All staff members were dismissed. 

A purge of Party members in Vratza who have violated 
Party and Government policy was ordered in March. 
Ninko Stefanov, Secretary of the District Party Committee 
is in charge of the purge. 

The Communist Party Organization in Jablanitza, Tete- 
ven, was dismissed in March. 

A purge of Party members in Pleven who have violated 
Party and Government policy was ordered in March. The 


Secretary of the District Party Committee is in charge of 
liquidations. 

Peter Kamenov, Minister of Communal Economy and 
member of the Bulgarian National Agrarian Union was 
accused in June of anti-Socialist activities. He was ex- 
pelled from Parliament. 


Czechoslovakia 


Otto Sling, Deputy to the National Assembly and 
Regional Secretary of the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
in Brno, was arrested in November, 1950 for sabotage ac- 
tivities. The arrest was officially announced in February, 
1951, when Sling was accused of being an Anglo-American 
spy. 

Marie Svermova, Deputy Secretary-General of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party, was purged and arrested 
in January. In February, Svermova was accused of collab- 
orating with Sling in anti-State activities. 

Dr. Vlado Clementis, Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Deputy to the National Assembly, was purged and arrested 
in January. In February, Clementis was accused of betray- 
ing State secrets to the West. 

Laco Novomesky, Deputy to the National Assembly 
and Commissioner of Education, Science and Art was 
purged and arrested in January, 1951. In February, he 
was accused of conspiring with Clementis and Husak to 
separate Slovakia from Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Gustay Husak, Deputy to the National Assembly 
and Chairman of the Slovak Board of Commissioners, was 
purged and arrested-in January. In February, Husak was 
accused of conspiring with Clementis and Novomesky to 
separate Slovakia from Czechoslovakia. 

Josef Kopold, Lt. Colonel in the Ministry of National 
Defense, was arrested in January. In February, he was ac- 
cused of sabotage activities and of working with Sling and 
Svermova. Kopold is -Svermova’s son-in-law. 

Bedrich Rejein, Division General and Commanding 
officer of the Military Intelligence, was arrested in Janu- 
ary. In February, he was accused of sabotage activities in 
party cadres, of collaborating with Kopold, and of failing 
to Sovietize the Czechoslovak Army. 

Fuchs, Secretary of the Regional Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party in Ostrava, was arrested in 
January. In February, he was accused of collaborating 
with “Sling and Company” in anti-State activities. 


Peschl, Secretary of the Regional Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party in Ostrava, was arrested in 








January. In February, he was accused of collaborating 
with “Sling and Company” in anti-State activities. 
Dr. Dano Okalyi, Commissioner of the Interior, was 


arrested in January. He is a close relative of Clementis 
and a friend of Novomesky. 


Hanus Lomsky, Secretary of the Regional Committee 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party in Pilsen, was ar- 
rested in January. In February, he was accused of col- 
laborating with “Sling and Company” in anti-State activi- 
ties. 


Ervin Polak, Deputy to the Minister of Interior and 
member of the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party, was arrested in January. In February, 
he was accused of collaborating with “Sling and Company” 
in anti-State activities. 


V. Landa, Regional Secretary of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party, was arrested in January. In February, Landa 
was accused of collaborating with “Sling and Company” in 
anti-State activities. 


Dubova, Regional Secretary of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party, was arrested in January. In February, Du- 
bova was accused of collaborating with “Sling and Com- 
pany” in anti-State activities. 

Karol Smidke, Deputy to the National Assembly and 
Chairman of the Slovak National Council, was accused in 
February of deviationism and of failing to take part in the 
anti-bourgeois nationalism campaign. He was purged from 
the Party. 


Ernest Psenicka, Deputy to the National Assembly and 
Chairman of the Regional Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party in Presov, was accused in February of 
supporting hostile elements within the Party. He was 
purged from the Party and. deprived of all official duties. 


Josef Smrkovsky, Deputy to the National Assembly, 
was removed from his post as Director General of State 
Forests and Farms in June. He was subsequently arrested. 


Dr. Ivan Holy, Deputy to the National Assembly and 
Deputy to the Minister of Light Industry, was arrested as 
a member of the group of Sling and Svermova. 

Jozef Kyonka, Deputy to the Minister of Labor and 
Social Welfare was arrested. 

General Ludvik Svoboda, Deputy Prime Minister in 
charge of Physical Training and Sports, was relieved of his 
Cabinet post in September. The reason given for Svo- 
boda’s removal from office was a need to limit the number 
of Ministers. 


Evzen Erban, Minister of Labor and Social Welfare, 
was removed from his Cabinet post in September because 
of “inefficiency.” 

Dr. Jozef Soltesz, Deputy to the National Assembly 
and Commissioner of Trade, was removed from his Cabinet 
post in September. 

Dr. Michal Faltan, Deputy to the National Assembly 
and Commissioner of Agriculture, was removed from his 
Cabinet post in September. 


Rudolph Slansky, Deputy Prime Minister, was arrested 
in November on suspicion of anti-State activities. In De- 
cember, he was accused of being a leader of the Sling group 
and a Western agent. Czechoslovak subversionists were 
charged with preparing Slansky’s escape to the West. 

Jarmila Taussigova, Secretary of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party in Karlovy Vary, member of the Central 
Committee and the Control Commission of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, was arrested in November. In 
December, she was accused of collaborating with Slansky 
in anti-State activities. 


Hungary 

Dr. Gyula Hajdu was removed from his post as Under- 
secretary of Justice and made a professor at Pecs University 
at the beginning of the year. Hajdu’s nephew, Andras 
Szalai, was a defendant at the Rajk trial. 

Geza Losonezy, Undersecretary of People’s Culture and 
Deputy to the Minister of People’s Culture, was removed 
from office in March. 

Janos Kadar, Minister of the Interior, was removed 
from office in March. Kadar was appointed to the post 
after the execution of Rajk. 

Sandor Zold, Minister of the Interior and member of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, was de- 
moted at the end of April. Zold replaced Janos Kadar. 

Gyula Kalli, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was arrested 
by the Political Police in May. 


Ferenc Donath, personal secretary to Matyas Rakosi, 
was dismissed from his post and arrested in July. 

Dezso Barta, secretary to Gabor Peter, Chief of the 
Political Police, disappeared from his office in August. In 
September, the Western press reported that he had been 
shot while escaping to Yugoslavia. 

Dr. Gabor Budai, a well-known political economist, 
was arrested by the Political Police in October. 


Tibor Keresztes, alternate member of the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Communist Party, Secretary- 
General of National Sport, and leader of the Communist 
Youth sport organization was deported in November to a 
concentration camp at-Recsk. 

Mihaly Erdei, Deputy Minister of Agriculture and 
member of the Politiburo, was dismissed from his post in 
November. 


Poland 


General Stanislaw Tatar, Stefan Mossor, Jerzy 
Kirchmayer and Franciszek Herman, high-ranking of- 
ficers in the Polish Army, were tried on August 13 for 
sabotage and spying. They were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 

Wladyslaw Kowalik, member of the Communist 
United Peasant Party and Sejm representative, was accused 
on October 30 of cooperating with Hitler’s occupation 
troops. He is awaiting trial. 

Jozef Putek, Sejm representative and member of the 
Peasants’ Party, former Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
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was accused on October 30 of financial abuses. 
awaiting trial. 

Marian Spychalski, former Vice-Minister of Defense, 
was accused on October 31 of working against the People’s 
Poland. He is awaiting trial. The accusation is based on 
evidence brought out at the trial of General Tatar. 

Wladyslaw Gomulka, general secretary of the PRR 
(Communist Polish Workers’ Party), Vice-Premier in the 
Osubka-Morowski government, Minister of the Recovered 
Territories, was accused on October 31 of working against 
the People’s Poland. He is awaiting trial. 

The Communist Party organization in Gryfice has been 
accused of breaking the Party line. Trybuna Ludu, May 
25, announced that the following members of the organi- 
zation had been tried and sentenced: 


He is 


Grottinger, five years’ imprisonment; Grodzinski, four 
years; Dekert, four years; Muszynski, four years; Walder- 
mar Majcherek, four years. 

Marcin Mazurek, two years; Jerzy, 114 years; Kon- 
dracki, one year and a 200-zlotys fine; Zygmunt Chmiele- 
wiez, two years and a 200-zlotys fine; Mieszkowska, 11/4 
years and a 200-zlotys fine; Olesiewiez, one year and 
three months. The defendents Maria Kowalik and Szy- 
mon Pietrzak were given one-year sentences and put on 
probation for three years. 

Corporal Stanislaw Jedrzejewski and Private Mieczy- 
slaw Ambroziak, both of the Citizens’ Militia; Leon 
Makowski, former secretary of Sochocin communal 
PZPR party, and Wladyslaw Piotrowski, former member 
of the PZPR district committee, were tried for “abuses 
of authority during this year’s buying of grain for the 
government.” All received sentences of from five to seven 
years imprisonment. 

Jan Rozycki, former chief of the Communications De- 
partment of the Cracow Voydvodship and director of the 
Road Machinery Center, was accused in October of “‘abus- 
ing many costly machines and disorganizing the work of 
the Center”. His penalty is not known. 

Tadeusz Mitusinski, director of the Cracow School for 
Business Administration, was accused of not giving assist- 
ance to ZMP (Communist Youth Organization) in the 
school, disorder in the school personnel, and shortages in 
the organization of social work. He was relieved of his 
duties and refused permission to teach. 


Romania 


Alexandru Moghioros was relieved of his position as 
President of the Commission for the Collection of Agri- 
cultural Products on February 10. He is a member of the 
Central Committee and of the Secretariat of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Petre Borila was demoted from his position as Minister 
of Constructions, on March 3, to the presidency of the 
State Control Commission. Borila is a member of the 
organization bureau of the Central Committee. 

Ion Vidrascu was demoted from his position as Presi- 


dent of the State Control Commission on March 3 and 
named assistant-Minister of agriculture. 


Gheorghe Vasilichi was relieved of his position as 
Minister of Petroleum and Coal Industries on March 14. 
He has not been mentioned since. 

Ion Motronea was relieved of his position as assistant- 
Minister of Construction on March 30, and named director 
of the General Labor Reserves Direction on April 18. 


Nicolae Profiri was relieved of his position as Minister 
of Communication on April 5, and later named president 


of the Association of Scientists and Technicians of Ro- 
mania. 


Ion Popescu-Puturi was dismissed as director of the 
official “Agerpress” News Agency on May 25. He has not 
been mentioned since. 


Alexandru Buican was relieved of his post as assistant- 
Minister of Education on June 21. He was later reported 
a member of the Society of Science and Culture. 


Stanciu Stoian was dismissed as Minister of Religious 
Affairs on June 23. No mention of him has been made 
since and there are unconfirmed reports of his arrest. 
Stoian was the last representative in the People’s Republic 
Government of the Communist splinter of the Peasants’ 
Party. 


Iuliu Gherendi was demoted from his position as Presi- 
dent of the Committee for Inventions on August 8, to the 
vice-presidency of the State Technical Commission. 


II. Anti-West Propaganda Lines 


The Satellite press and radio, officially regarded as media 
for propaganda rather than for information, devoted an 
unusual amount of attention in recent weeks to angry de- 
nunciations of the West, particularly the U. S. Most of the 
attacks were focused on the Mutual Security Act, but the 
North Atlantic Pact, the United Nations Balkan Commis- 


sion, Radio Free Europe and, of course, Tito were also 
assailed. 


Czechoslovakia’s Rude Pravo, November 25, called the 
Mutual Security Acta law in which saboteurs and traitors 
are rewarded with “dirty dollars.” 


“The murder of citizens of peace-loving countries 
[has been made] into a law. .. . The Act is a document 
by which America identifies herself with the crime of 
the cowardly assassins of Babice. . . . It also shows that 
the North Atlantic. Pact was designed to promote 
war. ... 


Bulgaria’s Radio Sofia, December 2, commented in the 
same vein: “Dr. Mincho Neichev has sent the UN General 
Assembly a memorandum demanding that the Security Act 
be revoked.” Neichev called the Act “a law for financing 
bandits and hired assassins.” 

Rabotnichesko Delo, December 3, published a memoran- 
dum sent to the UN about the Mutual Security Act. The 
memorandum included attacks on Radio Free Europe: 


“Every day, the American radio station, ‘Radio Free 
Europe’, powerless to weaken the unity of our people 








and government, broadcasts abuses and slanders and 
threatens the world with an atomic bomb and a new 
world war....” 


Bulgaria’s Vecherni Noviny of November 3, 17 and 24, 
reported that the U. S. suffers from “atomic hysteria.” 
The newspaper also stressed the USSR’s military strength 
and claimed that the Soviets have more powerful atomic 
bombs than America. 

Hungary’s Magyar Nemzet, November 23, carried a 
front page editorial attacking the U. S. for aiding and 
organizing political crimes against Communist states. An- 
other editorial on November 24, condemned the U. S. for 
supporting “fascists”: 


“Truman’s government is sacrificing $100,000,000 to 
supply the dregs of Europe with funds and arms... . 
Who are these people? Former White Guards and SS 
boys, volksbundist scoundrels . . . in other words, 
fascists, whose current patron is the American govern- 
ment. . . . U.S. law encourages these political hold-up 
men: ‘Go ahead,’ [the U.S. government says] ‘commit 
atrocities and we will demand your right to freedom 
. . . Conspire against the State and we will send notes 
in your behalf. . . . Organize plots and our diplomats 
will assist you. . . . Pave the way for a Third World War, 
and in the meantime, we will preach peace!’” 


Charge “Hostile Acts” 


On December 6, the Hungarian government issued a 
323-page White Book on America’s intent to overthrow the 
“freely elected democratic regime of Hungary.” The Book 
lists 151 “hostile acts” of the U. S. government. 

On November 25, Szabad Nep published in full a gov- 
ernment declaration condemning American activities in 
Hungary, the U. S. Security Act, the American radio, and 
U. S. “treaty violations.”¢ Selden Chapin, Minister to 
Hungary, secretaries of the American legation, and other 
U. S. foreign personnel were accused of conspiracies to 
overthrow the Communist regime. Listed among the va- 
rious plots was a “Mindszenty conspiracy to restore the 
Hapsburgs.” 


“Selden Chapin . . . Stephen A. Koczak . . . and other 
employees of the American Legation in Budapest took 
an active part in the Mindszenty conspiracy which was 
an attempt to bring back the old reactionary regime and 
to restore the Hapsburgs.” 


The thesis of the declaration is summed up in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


“The hostile attitude and subversive activities of the 
U.S. government are flagrant violations of obligations 
assumed in the Peace Treaty. These acts are contrary 
to the principles of the UN Charter and jeopardize the 
peace and security of nations.” 


¢ The Hungarian government’s current anti-U.S. propaganda 
campaign began on October 6, partly as a reaction to Radio Free 
Europe broadcasts from Munich. Since November 19, when a 
U.S. air cargo plane was shot down over Hungarian territory, this 
campaign has intensified. 


The declaration also accused the U. S. of failing to re- 
turn Hungarian property which was promised for Vogeler’s 
release. These charges were published six days after the 
C-47 was forced to land. Budapest then charged the crew 
with “aiding spies and saboteurs in Hungary.” 

Romania’s Agerpress, December 4, also complained 
about an American plane over Romanian territory and 
attributed this incident to the Mutual Security Act. 


. American war pirates attempt to parachute 
spies and diversionists into our country, in order to 
undermine the People’s Democracy. . . . Only a few 
days after Truman signed the monstrous so-called Mutu- 
al Security Act, which legalizes espionage and terror- 
istic acts against the USSR and countries of the People’s 
Democracies, American imperialists put the law into 
force... . 


“It is, of course, not accidental that the Belgrade 
clique of fascist hangmen volunteered spies and terror- 
ists. . 

“The capture of the American military aircraft which 
violated the frontiers of Romania and Hungary as well 
as statements made by members of the crew, show 
what is hidden behind the so-called Titoite protest at 
the UN concerning the People’s Democracies’ violation 
of Yugoslavia’s frontier. 

“The gross violation of our frontier . . . unmasks the 
Trumans who have instigated the Titoite lackeys to 
send the UN, slanderous complaints about countries of 


the Socialistic Peace Camp. The Romanian people know 
their enemies. .. .” 


Agerpress, November 23, reported a speech to the Party 
Committee for the Defense of Peace by Sorin Toma, Scan- 
teia’s editor in chief. Toma said that Tito’s activities along 
the Romanian border show that the U. S. intends to occupy 
Yugoslavia. 

Romania’s Radio Bucharest, not to be outdone, simply 
blamed the U. S. for all Romanian conspiracies in a No- 
vember 29 broadcast: 


“The organization of a fifth column in Eastern 
European countries has been made into a law. . . . Such 
an act is unprecedented in the history of international 
relations. . . . Never before has a State assumed the 
right to organize espionage in countries with which it 
has diplomatic relations. . . . By signing the so-called 
Mutual Security Act, President Truman has unwit- 
tingly proved that all spies and saboteurs unmasked in 
our country were paid by the American government.” 


Poland’s Trybuna Ludu, November 28, commented on 
the West’s disarmament proposals in the UN: 


“The discussion in the UN about a so-called disarm- 
ament plan proves the duplicity of imperialistic diplo- 
macy. . . . While Acheson waxed lyrical on the subject 
of international tension, Truman signed an ignomini- 
ous and unprecedented act for financing sabotage against 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies.” 


Poland’s Sztandar Mlodych, November 22, attacked the 
North Atlantic Pact: “It is a plan to deprive nations of 


their sovereignty . . . an instrument for starting a new im- 
perialistic war...” 
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UN Commission Attacked 


The Bulgarian Press has attacked the U. S. as the power 
behind the Balkan Commission.* On November 8, Radio 
Sofia broadcast: 


«“., . [The Balkan Commission’s] reports were lies, 
forgeries and slander. . . . These accusations show that 
U.S. imperialists, the real masters of this Commission 
... use non-existent threats to Greece from Bulgaria and 
Albania as a pretext . . . to facilitate American interven- 
tion in that part of the world. . . . As head of this Com- 
mission, the U.S. justifies its military preparations in the 
Balkans.” 


Romanian’s Scanteia, November 22, contained two items 
condemning Tito. One article describes the Titoist papers 
as “reluctantly admitting complete failure” in the sow- 
ing campaign. Scanteia’s explanation of the failure is peas- 
ant sabotage: “Yugoslav peasants [thus] contribute to the 
struggle of all workers against Fascist-Titoite tyranny and 
English-American imperialists—the real masters of the 
country.” In the other article, entitled “Schools are Turned 
into Stables in Judas Tito’s Fascist Kingdom,” Scanteia 
deplores the “disastrous” effects of Tito’s “militarism” on 
Yugoslav education: “Several schools have even been 
forced to close because teachers have been drafted... . 
After the teachers of Vraniesh left for the army, one school 
was turned into a stable.” 

On December 2, Bulgaria’s Radio Sofia protested Tito’s 
note to the UN about Bulgaria’s cruel treatment of its 
Macedonian population. The commentator reported a 
meeting of Macedonians who drafted a counter-protest: 


“We Macedonians . . . raise our voices in defense of 
our brothers in Yugoslavia who are cruelly oppressed by 
the Titoites. . . . We insist that the UN intervene and 
put an end to this. ... We declare that we will fight 
for the cause of peace.” 


III. Resistance and Trials 

Although no “show-case” trials have recently occupied 
the limelight, the usual round of accusations, confessions 
and sentences was reported. For example, in Czechoslo- 
vakia the “Babice conspiracy” was resurrected and held 
before the public eye when a new group of “accomplices” 
was tried. On November 16, Rude Pravo announced: 


“On November 15, the State Court of Brno con- 
cluded a three day trial against the accomplices of the 
Ladislav Maly group, which killed three members of 
the local National Committee of Babice on July 2, 1951. 
. . . [According to the indictment] the defendants col- 
lected arms for the purpose of sabotage, distributed 
subversive leaflets . . . and supported Maly by provid- 
ing him with provisions and granting him shelter. .. . 


* The UN Balkan Commission recently accused the Communist 
government of aiding the formation of Greek partisan detachments 
on Bulgarian territory. For more information on the subject see 
page 12. 


The guilt of the accused was proved by testimony of 
witnesses . . . and by their own confessions.” 


One Roman Catholic priest* was sentenced to death and 
the other defendants were imprisoned. 

Three other Czechoslovaks were sentenced to death on 
November 11, for subversive activities. Rude Pravo, No- 
vember 13, said that the three men were charged with kill- 
ing Josef Safranek, a SNB police sergeant, on October 13: 


. . . [the defendants] formed a resistance group to 
help American imperialists and their servants — the 
Zenkl-Majer emigre traitors — to realize their mad plans 
for starting a new world war. . . . The group issued 
threatening leaflets and prepared a list of important 
public officials whom they intended to liquidate.” 


On November 15, the Sofia District Court accused 35 
Bulgarians of anti-Communist resistance activities. Rabot- 
nichesko Delo, November 16, reported that eight defend- 
ants had been sentenced to death and eleven to imprison- 
ment. According to Zemedelsko Zname, November 14, one 
of the defendants had been asked what his attitude would 
be if an attempt were launched to overthrow the govern- 
ment. The defendant, Ivan Kirilov answered: “We would 
take an active part in overthrowing the government.” 

Radio Sofia broadcast on December 26 that a Bulgarian 
court had condenmed four men to death as “spies in the 
pay of British, American and Turkish intelligence services.” 
The commentator also said that other accused persons 
had been sent to prison for periods ranging from six to 
twenty years. . . . “[the accused] confirmed that American 
secret service agents in Istanbul carried on hostile activities 
against the People’s Democracies . . . using traitors of the 
Bulgarian People’s Republic.” 


Local Resistance Reported 


Meanwhile, other isolated cases of resistance, not yet 
reflected in the press, were reported. According to a letter 
written by a Bulgarian refugee in Yugoslavia, a peasant re- 
bellion occurred in Vidin province in September. 


“The entire village of Bregovo, in Vidin province, 
took part in a desparate act of rebellion one day in 
September. As a result of a government order to con- 
fiscate the property of 200 persons who had refused to 
remain in the cooperatives and to deport them to the 
interior, almost all the people, in the village rose up in 
in rebellion. Armed with only farming implements, they 
confronted the militia and opposed this order. Mili- 
tary reinforcements arrived, however, and the militia 
were successful in quelling the uprising. Over 160 per- 
sons were arrested and tried for opposing a government 
order by force, and for conspiring against the State.” 


The letter continues with these comments on general 
conditions: 


‘ 


‘, . » Other refugees who have arrived from Bulgaria 
paint a terrible picture of conditions in our country. 
They say that life is unendurable for the greater part of 


* This is the third Roman Catholic priest condemned to death 
for taking part in the Babice affair. 








the population. . . . Communist authorities are terroriz- 
ing farmers who are not Party members or who have not 
joined cooperatives. The government takes drastic ad- 
ministrative measures against our compatriots. . . . Con- 
fiscation of land, livestock, buildings and other property, 
as well as deportations, fines and trials, occur almost 
every day.” 


A Radio Free Europe report from Munich described a 
fight between members of the Hungarian Political Police 
and local peasants and soldiers at Varong Puszta, Trans- 
danubia, on November 16. The police were called in by 
the local party leader who caught the peasants listening 
to the Western radio: 


“Early in November a group of Hungarian soldiers ar- 
rived in Puszta and asked the local Party Secretary to 
billet them for ‘a couple of days.’ Several soldiers were 
billeted in the house of Pal Szokola, who is a well-known 
anti-Communist, although he has been decorated several 
times as an agricultural expert. Szokola exerted his in- 
fluence on the soldiers and after a few days they were 
listening to Western broadcasts in his house. One day, 
the local Party leader surprised them during a broadcast 
and reported them to the Political Police. An investiga- 
tion was held and AVH (Political Police) agents were 
summoned from the town of Dombovar. The peasants 
and soldiers refused to surrender and resisted the militia. 
But reinforcements arrived and the rebellion was quelled. 
The peasants were sent to Dombovar and the soldiers to 
Budapest.” 


Sabotage in Steel Mill 


Another report gives an account of sabotage activities 
in a Hungarian steel mill. 

“On August 18, an explosion in the Martin Furnace in 
Diosgyor stalled production for four days. On Septem- 
ber 8, another explosion occurred, and one workman 
was killed. 

“In mid-September, the factory’s production plan mys- 
teriously disappeared from the Central Office and conse- 
quently raw material could not be distributed properly. 
In some parts of the plant, rejects amounted to as much 
as 20 percent and the entire factory was thrown into a 
state of chaos. The sabotage at Diosgyor caused slow- 
downs in other plants which get their raw materials from 
the Martin Furnace: Political Police investigated the af- 
fair and arrested 16 technicians and several foremen. 
But production continued, to fall off and the amount of 
rejects increased. Finally, the Police were forced to re- 
lease some of the technicians and foremen. Communist 
leaders have held a series of conferences in order to in- 
vestigate the trouble and prevent further sabotage.” 


A Czechoslovak refugee described a recent explosion in a 
power plant: “The Communist regime presented a rebuilt 
and enlarged electric plant to the public on the occasion of 
the celebration commemorating the workers’ uprising in the 
town of Krompachy in Slovakia. . . . A few minutes after 
the ceremonies ended, an explosion occurred which de- 
stroyed the plant’s water turbine and generator.” 

Green Banner, the organ of the Polish United Peasants’ 
Party, November 25, printed an article by Vice-Chairman 
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Michael Dachow, deploring refusals to sell food to the 
State: 


“Unfortunate incidents occur which show that Party 
members do not have the proper ideological attitude. 
How can one, for instance, talk about the proper ideo- 
logical attitude of such members as Mikula from Mosino 
in Czluchow? He has said that he will not sell grain or 
potatoes to the State, and that if the surplus is taken 
from him by force, he will hang himself and let the 
Western radio know about it.” 


IV. Paramilitary Activity 


Recent articles in the Satellite press reflect Communist 
emphasis on paramilitary organizations, political indoc- 
trination of the Army and war preparations. These items 
are supplemented and confirmed by unofficial information. 


Poland’s Trybuna Ludu, December 7, described the 
opening of the Felix Djerzhinsky Military-Political Acad- 
emy- The establishment of the academy, the newspaper 
said, marks a new stage in appreciation by the government 


and the Party of the importance of political education in 
the Army: 


“It can be said that the establishment of the Military- 
Political Academy marks the end of a formative period 
in the development of our political apparatus. . . . In 
this period, the methods of our fight against foreign in- 
fluences . . . petty bourgeois ideas . . . and the inimical 


influence of people like Gomulka and Spychalski were 
developed.” 


Polish refugees in Sweden report that the Polish govern- 
ment now urges Civilians to jcin paramilitary organizations: 
“. . . All Poles capable of bearing arms are ‘persuaded’ to 
enlist in either the League of Soldiers Friends or the Air 
Force Associations. . . . Any student or worker who seems 
reluctant to join is branded a partisan of the Western War 
Camp.” 

Poland’s Trybuna Ludu, November 19, described activi- 
ties at the gliding center established in Jelenia Gora, Lower 
Silesia: “During November and December of 1950, Polish 
glider pilots reached the altitude of 3,000 meters. The 
program for the current year has been prepared with a 
view to reaching higher altitudes.” 


Students Censured for Not Joining 


The Hungarian press rebuked students for their failure 
to enrol] in the paramilitary Ready for Work and Fight 
Movement. On October 18, Szabad Nep described a 
meeting of the Hungarian National Committee for Physical 
Culture and Sports for leaders of social sports unions. 


The Chairman complained about poor enrollment in the 
RWFM: 


“At the beginning of September, only 520,000 people 
had reported for enrollment in the RWFM. . . . 130,000 
had passed the complete series of tests and only 275,000 
some of the tests. . . . Many trainers erroneously assume 
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that the tests for RWFM hinder the activities of sports- 


men. 


On October 26, Szabad Nep published an article entitled, 
“Astonishing Facts Concerning the Failure of the Ready 
for Work and Fight Movement at the Budapest University 
of Science”: 


. . not one of the 4,460 students from the Faculty of 
Philosophy volunteered for the tests of the RWFM... . 
These students should be the first to join. They should 
be examples to the youth of the country. . . . Beginning 
next year, only qualified sportsmen who have a member- 
ship badge of the RWFM will be permitted to take part 
in championship contests.” 


On November 2, the Czechoslovak National Assembly 
passed a bill for paramilitary training and military indoc- 
trination. Rude Pravo, November 3, quoted Dr. Alexey 
Cepicka’s speech to the session about the fortification of the 
Western frontier: 


“The only place where we are threatened by sudden 
attack is the Bavarian border. . . . We will transform this 
Western border outpost of Socialism into an impregnable 
fortress. . . . Every aggressor will be repulsed. .. . Amer- 
ican imperialists will pass neither on land nor by air. . . .” 


A refugee supplemented this with the observation that: 


“gun bunkers were constructed on the Western border 
of Bohemia in the beginning of November and a net of 
small fortifications protecting strategic border-crossing 
points and highways was built in the vicinity of Polnava. 
A larger machine-gun base was constructed for important 
junctions and is flanked by trenches and fox holes.” 


Other refugees asserted that the Bulgarian Communist 
Party has supplied the Cominform with international brig- 
ades. Escaped partisans from Greece are included in their 
ranks. “Soldiers are trained in military camps in Berkovitza, 
Plodiv, Sofia and Blagoevgrad [Gorna Djumaia]. The 
military academy in a camp near Sofia has 18 lecturers and 
23 instructors—the majority of whom are Soviet officers.” 


V. The Legal Framework of Control 


The legal structure through which the Communist Party 
retains control of all major aspects of national life was 
disclosed in part by the items from Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Poland which follow.* Although the actual texts were not 
yet available, reports of recent legislation in Bulgaria were 
of particular interest. 


The Fourth Regular Session of the Bulgarian National 
Assembly was convened on November 1. In the issues of 
November 2 and 3 Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) reported 
that the Assembly had passed new laws on a wide variety 
of subjects, replacing all laws in effect prior to the Com- 


* Far more comprehensive material covering the legal develop- 
ments of the past several years in East Europe has been prepared 


by the Mid-European Law Project, and is briefly described on the 
inside back cover. 
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munist coup of 1944. Commenting on this move the news- 
paper said on November 10: “. . . The decision to abrogate 
all laws promulgated in Bulgaria prior to the Communist 
seizure of power in September, 1944, puts an end to legis- 
lation which is not in the spirit of Stalin’s Socialism. . . .” 
The new laws covered taxation, accounting methods and 
other financial matters, property ownership, and the pow- 
ers and method of electing the People’s Councils. 

In supporting new legislation on taxation, Kiril Lazarov, 
Minister of Finance, asserted that a new sales tax was im- 
portant for strengthening Bulgaria’s financial system. 
Rabotnichesko Delo, November 3, quoted him: “Our pres- 
ent sales tax law is poor because at the time it was pre- 
pared we had not taken Soviet experiences into considera- 
tion. . . . The new law will be based on Soviet financial 
experiences and will speed up our Socialistic development.” 
The newspaper stated that the new sales tax would affect 
taxation of goods bought and sold by cooperatives, public 
organizations and the State: “The tax on privately manu- 
factured or purchased goods is five units more than the 
tax on State enterprises. . . . Flour, sugar, hides, vegetable 
oils and paper are the only products made by enterprises 
which are taxed.” 

Lazarov also discussed the abrogation of the old account- 
ing law, and said that henceforth all matters of finance 
would be in the hands of the Ministerial Council: 


“The already existing law does not conform to the 
needs of our planned economy. . . . We have profited by 
Soviet experiences . . . which show that in order to assure 
flexibility in accounting, the Ministerial Council must 
have the power to issue necessary decrees and orders 
about accounting. . . . This will be in accordance with 
the needs of the national economy.” 


New Taxation Law 


In the same issue of Robotnichesko Delo Lazarov ex- 


plained the reasons for a new taxation law applied to rural 
areas: 


“By taxation of the rural population, the law provides 
the additional means necessary for financing cultural and 
economic projects in villages. . . . The Rural People’s 
Councils will carry out the taxation. .. . The money is 
to be used for electrification, construction of highways, 
and repair of roads and public buildings. . . . The money 
obtained should not exceed 50 percent of the income tax 
for the same year. .. .” 


Kimon Georgiev, Minister of Electrification, gave fur- 
ther details: - 


“17.5 billion leva are needed for the electrification of 
towns and villages. . . . If, as in the past, we spend only 
budget money, it is clear that the process of electrifica- 
tion will take more than 50 years. With the new speedy 
tempo of socialistic building, electrification should be 
completed by the end of the Second Five Year plan... . 
After this period, every house should have electricity. . . .” 


The new law on ownership permits the State to expro- 
propriate all property as deemed necessary for the national 








economy. Otechestven Front, November 4, pointed out 
the most important items in the ownership law: 


“The law aims to help the building of Socialism and 
to fulfill the State Economy plan. . . . Socialistic owner- 
ship is the basis of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
and the source of its wealth. . . . It is the duty of every 
citizen to preserve and strengthen socialistic ownership. 
The Socialist State considers the people as the only 
owner of the nationalized people’s properties. . . . Ore, 
minerals, banks, post-offices, transportation, telephones 
and radio transmitters are exclusively State property. 
All other property which is important for our national 
economy or for State can be declared exclusive State 
property. ... 

“All cooperatives may own enterprises, buildings and 
other properties connected with the carrying out of their 
work. ... 

“Properties belonging to private persons, cooperatives 
or public organizations may be expropriated for the 
needs of the State. .. . Real estate belonging to private 
persons can also be expropriated by cooperatives and 
other public organizations. The Ministerial Council de- 
cides en expropriations. . . .” 


Number of Candidates Restricted 


The People’s Councils law curtailed the list of candi- 
dates in electoral districts. Zemedelsko Zname, November 
26, commented on the law: 


“As the time for new council elections drew near, it 
became obvious that certain deficiencies had to be elimi- 
nated and that improvements in the election system and 
in the organization and work of the People’s Councils 
was necessary. .. . 

“From now on the People’s Councils are to be called 
‘People’s Councils of the Working People’s Deputies.’ 
This change reflects the essence of the change which has 
occurred in our communities during the past few years. 
Today we can rightfully claim that the term ‘Working 
People’ applies to the overwhelming majority of Bul- 
garian people, who are struggling to build Socialism. 
The small group of kulaks and bourgeois have been 
crushed . . . and are insignificant exceptions.” 


The newspaper explained the reason for the change in 
the deputies’ title: “The members of the People’s Coun- 
cils are no longer called ‘People’s Counselors’ but ‘Working 
People’s Deputies.’ The term counselor implies that these 
persons are not representatives of the people and holders of 
governmental power, but mere advisors.” 

The newspaper then commented on the new system of 
elections for the People’s Councils, by which the people 
may vote only for their own district representative: 


“The deputies will be elected separately. The voters 
will elect only one deputy per electorate district instead 
of a whole list of deputies as hitherto. Thus, they will 
know whom they have elected to represent them in the 
People’s Councils. This contributes to the establishment 
of closer relations between work people and their 
deputies. These and other innovations in the organiza- 
tion, election, and work of People’s Councils will make 
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these institutions powerful instruments in . 


. . building 
Socialism.” 


“Democratic Centralism” 


The September and October issues of the Hungarian- 
Soviet Economic Review and recent issues of Szabad Nep 
have carried several articles dealing with the principles 
of “democratic centralism.” The articles dealing with this 
principle have sought to show how all power stems from 
the highest State organs, and how subordinate agencies are 
under close government supervision: 


“The relations between superior and subordinate ad- 
ministrative agencies are as follows: superior administra- 
tive agencies appoint the heads of subordinate agencies 
within their jurisdiction, and determine their basic 
duties. The superior agency supplies the subordinate 
agencies with necessary technical and administrative 
means, takes administrative measures and controls the 
execution of their tasks. 

“The rights with which high administrative agencies 
are vested assure the uniform economic policy of the Bol- 
sheviks. The administrative agencies of concerns [fac- 
tories, offices, etc.] may act independently only in a few 
specified cases. Otherwise, they are completely subordi- 
nate to their superior agencies and must render accounts 
to them. 

“One example in economic life: the government sets 
up yearly and quarterly plans. On the basis of these, 
the Ministries set up monthly plans which are to assure 
the completion of the quarterly plans. When setting up 
the monthly plans, the ministries have the right to pre- 
scribe such production tasks for the concerns as will ex- 
ceed—by a maximum of 10 percent—the tasks prescribed 
by the government-approved quarterly plans.” 


In Czechoslovakia, the July 1951 law on organizations 
continues to curtail the people’s freedom of association. 
Lidove Noviny, November 22, published the following 
article: 


“The Brno Regional National Committee draws the 
attention of all societies to the provisions of the Volun- 
tary Organizations and Assemblies Act of July 12, 1951. 
. » . Special attention should be paid to Section 10 of the 
Act which stipulates that existing societies which have 
been allowed to carry on their activities until their in- 
corporation or abolition may exceed their current budg- 
ets only with the approval of the Regional National 
Committee or of the authority which has been delegated 
for that purpose by the Regional National Committee.” 


Lidove Noviny pointed out the relations of associations 
to higher organizations with which they have merged or 
become incorporated, again reflecting the principle of 
“democratic centralism.” 


“According to section three, the components of an 
organization fufill their tasks independently in keeping 
with the decisions of the higher organ. . . . Associated 
organizations deal with the tasks for whose fulfillment 
they have associated—[also] in accordance with the reso- 
lutions of the higher organ.” 
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Section four of the Act defined the government’s super- 
visory role: “The State guides the development of all or- 
ganizations . . . and sees to it that their work is in harmony 
with the Constitution and principles of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Order. . . .” 

Section five listed those organizations which were ap- 
proved by the Act: 


“The Revolutionary Trade Union Movement, the 
Czechoslovak Youth League, the Czechoslovak-Soviet 
Friendship League, the Czechoslovak Women’s League, 
the Czechoslovak Soko] Community and the Czechoslovak 
Red Cross. . . . The Ministry of Interior has the power 
to declare other associations established prior to October 
1; 1951, [legal] organizations.” 


Section nine of the Act dealt with the fate of existing 
societies : 


“Societies established before October 1, 1951, which 
carry on work in harmony with the interests of the work- 
ing population may merge with organizations approved 
by the Act. ... The Ministry of the Interior will deter- 
mine the manner of such mergers. . . as well as the abo- 
lition of remaining societies and the disposal of their 
assets. . . . The officers of a society can vote its dissolu- 
tion.”* 


Delayed Polish Constitution 


The Communist regime in Poland is still theoretically 
based on the Polish Constitution of 1921, supplemented 
by the Communist Manifesto of the Committee of 
Liberation of July 22, 1944, and the Bill of February 19, 
1947 (the so-called “Little Constitution”). Although 
the Polish Diet undertook the preparation of a new 
constitution in 1947, it was not until September 20, 1951, 
that Trybuna Ludu officially announced that the first 
meeting of a Commission organized to prepare the docu- 
ment had been held. According to the December issue of 
the Journal of Law, the Diet has voted that the new Con- 
stitution must be completed by the end of April. In this 
regard, unofficial reports interpreted the six months’ ex- 
tension of the Diet’s term as an indication that Moscow 
had not yet given the new Constitution final approval. 
Meanwhile, the Communist monthly, The State and the 
Law, had indicated that, whenever it is completed, the new 
Constitution will provide for the further Sovietization of 
Poland: 


“The new Constitution will abolish all remaining ele- 
ments of capitalism and will introduce principles of So- 
cialist ownership and economy. . . . It will also guar- 
antee the Workers’ Party the leading role in the Republic 
and ensure Poland’s firm alliance with Soviet Russia— 
the guarantor of Poland’s sovereignty and security.” 


* Before the Act was passed, a society was disbanded only with 
the approval of a majority of its members. 
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VI. 


While no official Communist source material has recently 
been received on deportations and population transfers, 
unofficial reports from refugees and correspondents indi- 
cate that the process is continuing. 


Deportations 


These reports stated that early in November the Hun- 
garian government started another wave of deportations: 


“On November 3 the police ordered 300 families to 
leave their homes in Budapest within 24 hours... . On 
November 6, 7 and 8, another 100 families were told to 
leave. . . . The deportees were forced to travel to North- 
east Hungary at their own expense. They have been 
billeted in shacks without heating facilities and an ex- 
ceptionally high death toll has resulted.” 


Tension along the Romanian-Yugoslav border resulted 
in other deportations. On December 3, Radio Athens re- 
ported that the Romanian authorities were deporting all 
Romanian citizens of Serbian origin from areas near the 
Yugoslav frontier. In November, the commentator said, 
more than 300 people were deported. The deportees were 
permitted to take 40 kilograms of personal belongings with 
them. Tanjug (Belgrade), November 18, said that the 
property of Serbian deportees was sold at public auction 
and Romanians from the interior were settled on their land. 

Yugoslavia’s Borba (Belgrade), December 4, printed the 
text of an interview with a Yugoslav refugee whe had es- 
caped from Romania. According to the refugee, most of 
the deportees work on the Danube-Black Sea canal and 
their living conditions are extremely poor: 


“The deportees lived for three weeks in the open be- 
fore they were allowed to cut reeds from the river banks 
in order to build shacks. . . . When rows of huts were 
finally built, the authorities gave the new streets names 
such as Stalin Street or First of May Street. . . . The de- 
portees bought food (at exorbitant prices) in a special 
cooperative store with the money they earned. . . . There 
was no water in the camp and hygienic conditions were 
deplorable. . . . Because of lack of food and poor sanitary 
conditions, diseases spread quickly. . . . Twenty people, 
including children, died soon after their arrival....A 
Serbian woman committed suicide . . . because she could 
not bear existence in the camp.” 


Earlier in the year, the Bulgarian-Yugoslav dispute over 
Macedonia reportedly resulted in the deportation of Mace- 
donians in Southeast Bulgaria. “During the summer of 
1951, approximately 12,000 politically dangerous Mace- 
donians were deported to Northeast Bulgaria. The de- 
portees were allowed only several hours to pack essential 
belongings and were sent by truck to the other side of 
the country.” 











Economic Section 


Economic Mobilization 


I. Emphasis on Heavy Industry 


he process of industrialization in Eastern Europe, co- 
ordinated on an area basis by the Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance*, receives continual attention in 
the Communist press. Aside from routine reports on 
“norms exceeded” and “new quotas set,” the expansion of 
heavy industry (in predominantly agricultural nations as 
well as in the more industrially developed regions is re- 


flected with regularity in press despatches. 


Czechoslovakia’s Hospodar, November 8, described the 
construction of HUKO—a new industrial combine: 


“South of Kosice, the land is as flat as a table. In the 
south, the tableland is surrounded by mountains .. . 
and in the north, by low foothills. . . . Next year this 
land will be the site of a huge combine. .. . Its tall fur- 
naces will be almost as large as those in the Soviet 
Union. A thousand hectares of land will be used for the 
largest Socialistic structure in our Republic. 


“There are now some scaffolds a few kilometers to the 
North under wooden slopes. Life is lively there. A new 
socialist community is being established. 

“Things are not as developed as in Soviet Russia. In 
the USSR, all plans for construction projects are made 
by the same men. In Czechoslovakia, this unity of plan- 
ning will soon come about. 

“There are reserves of manpower in Kosice and Presov, 
the two Eastern Slovakian regions. After collectivization 
and mechanization of agriculture have been completed, 
these reserves will be free to work at HUKO. In order 
to release this manpower, careful political work is neces- 
sary. The remaining traces of feudalism must be up- 
rooted . . . religious superstitions must be eradicated .. . 
and all remnants of nationalism must be solved by 
Marxist-Leninist principles. 


Radio Bucharest reported on October 30 on the state of 
Romanian industry as revealed from figures issued by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics: “Heavy industry production 
reached 112.4 percent [of the Five-Year Plan]. As com- 





* The official agency for what is more widely known as the “Mol- 
otov Plan”. Since many of the items on the Satellite economy 
which appear on this and the following pages can only be fully 
evaluated in terms of the “Molotov Plan”, the Research and 
Publications Service has compiled a bibliography of the source 
material on this subject, available on request. 
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pared to the second quarter of 1950, current quarterly 
production stands at 126 percent.” 

Reports indicate expansion in Romanian iron and steel 
industries; all centers are said to be working overtime on 
three shifts. Little precise detail is available, although 
Radio Bucharest, October 17, reported on the electric 
furnaces at Hunedoara, stating that “production on two 
new furnaces has been undertaken by shock brigades in 
honor of the Seventh of November [Soviet Day].” 

In Bellona, a Polish quarterly published in London, 
September 1951, it was stated that the Satellite nations 
now produce an estimated 2,000,000 tons of steel per year. 
The economist pointed out that these countries export steel 
to the Soviet.Union in exchange for iron ore and—more 
important—foundry and rolling-mill equipment. Iron and 
steel production by 1953 “may rise to approximately 
10,500,000 tons.” 


“Over 1,000,000 cubic meters of concrete will go into 
the foundations . . . Construction is expected to require 
60,000,000 working hours . . . the railway brings 150 car- 
loads of materiel daily.” 


Steel Production Stressed 


The emphasis on increased production of iron and steel 
was evidenced by Jan Bilek, Minister of Foundries and Ore 
Mines, who presented a proposal to the Czechoslovak 
cabinet on November 13 aimed at improving production 
in his sector. One of the main provisions of Bilek’s pro- 
posal, as reported in Rude Pravo, November 14, contem- 
plated substantial wage increases for foundry workers. 

In Poland, Trybuna Ludu, November 15, reported: 


“Two new and very large coke batteries started pro- 
duction in the coke-producing center of Makoszowy in 
Upper Silesia. The new installations are completely 
mechanized. The operations started 51 days ahead of 
schedule.” Two days later Trybuna Ludu announced: 
“The great factory of cellulose in Kostryzyh (Kustrin am 
Oder), is in full operation. New workers’ dwellings are 
being built near the factory. 20 new houses have been 
built and 160 have been repaired for war damages. A 
new workers’ hostel has also been built.” 


Nevertheless, despite these indications that industry is 
expanding rapidly behind the Iron Curtain, there are ad- 
missions of difficulty in the industrialization program. The 


Polish State Planning Commission published a communi- 
que relative to production for the third quarter of 1951, 
on October 24: 


“The Ministry of Mining did not fulfil its plan in the 
coal and oil industry. The Ministry of Heavy Industry 
did not fulfil its plan for the production of crude steel, 
iron ore, zinc, copper ore, lead, wood and metal lathes, 
ball bearings, railroad engines, trucks, and other ve- 
hicles.” 


The Bulgarian “Agitator’s Handbook,” November 1951, 
described the completion of the new “Stalin Chemical 
Combine” : 


“During the past year plants producing ammonium 
nitrate, ammonia, and nylon products were constructed 
and machinery was installed. All of these, together with 
the machine repair shops, represent the whole of the 
‘Stalin Chemical Combine’. . . . The basic product of the 
chemical combine is synthetic fertilizer—ammonium 
nitrogen. . . . Each year the combine will manufacture 
70,000 tons of ammonium nitrate. . . . 

“The nitrogen compounds are necessary for the pro- 
duction of various important industrial products, which 
at present are imported from abroad and paid for in 
foreign currency. Such a product is smokeless gunpowder 
used in construction and the digging of tunnels in mines 
and camps.” 


A further indication of continual industrial expansion 
in Bulgaria is contained in a comparison of statements 
regarding coal production. In 1947, the “Magazine of the 
Bulgarian Economic Association” reported that total coal 
production was 3,512,749 tons. Three years later, Rabot- 
nichesko Delo, June 17, 1950, reported that coal produc- 
tion was between 4,100,000 and 4,400,000 tons. 

On December 3, Radio Sofia announced the construc- 
tion of a new steel plant: 


“With the help of the great USSR, the construction 
of the first Metallurgic Plant for manufacturing different 
calibres of steel and iron has already started. Final work 
on the enormous auxiliary installations is now being 
completed. . . . About 70 percent of the work is mechan- 
ized, thanks to Soviet supplied machines.” 


This announcement, coupled with an earlier reference 
to another steel plant, in Vecherni Novini (Sofia), Octo- 
ber 27, suggests that Bulgaria will begin its own steel pro- 
duction on a large scale instead of shipping its iron ore 
to the Soviet Union. 


Soviet Machines Arrive 


In the hard-coal mining region of Czechoslovakia, So- 
viet equipment has arrived to “boost production.” This 
event was recorded by Rude Pravo, November 30, as fol- 
lows: 


“In recent days wonderful Soviet machines have been 
coming into the mining area of Ostrava Karvina. They 
will save the workers considerable labor and will increase 
its [the mining area’s] productivity. Recently five efficient 
Soviet combines, ‘Donbas,’ have been imported, raising 
the number of those already in the area to 15. 
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“The rest of the combines will be put to work succes- 
sively in accordance with the decisions of the Party and 
the government, following the progress of electrification 
which will replace the expensive and disadvantageous 
use of compressed air. Similarly, Soviet cutting machines 
by far surpass the performance of the English ones... . 
Recently, 20 such cutting machines have been sent to the 
Ostrava area.” 


Il. 


The continued emphasis on industrial expansion, and 
particularly the expansion of heavy industry, has had 
adverse effects on other aspects of the Satellite economy. 
The most far reaching of these is the shortage of con- 
sumers’ goods and a consequent drop in the living standard. 
Inflation is evident as prices rise sharply out of proportion 
to wage increases. 


Persistent Shortage of Consumer Goods 


Czechoslovakia’s Prime Minister Antonin Zapotocky 
publicly answered a letter from a retired civil servant who 
deplored the limited buying power of his government 
pension in Rude Pravo, November 23: 


“Which state did these high dignitaries serve? The 
bourgeois state of the First Republic, perhaps the old 
capitalist Austria as well as Hitler’s Protectorate! Do 
they deserve a special reward and acknowledgment? 
They claim to have paid toward their pension. . . . Do 
these people not understand what boundless benevo- 
lence and conciliation is demonstrated by the fact that 
. . . pensions are paid to them at all?” 


An official government decree, made public in Szabad 
Nep on December 2, listed a new scale of wages and prices 
in Hungary. According to the decree, “those earning less 
than 1,000 forints a month (the great majority of workers) 
are to get a raise of 21 per cent; those over 1,000 forints, 
18 per cent; those over 2,000, 15 per cent.” At the same 
time that wages were raised, the decree raised prices. “The 
prices of meals in factories and offices also must be raised 
—breakfast from .6 to .8 forints; lunch is raised by one 
forint, and supper, .8 to one forint.” 


“Rents, electric and gas rates, the prices of tooth- 
brushes, movie theaters and regular theater tickets, books, 
eyeglasses, medicines . . . will remain unchanged... . 
Rationing of meats and fats must be abolished not later 
than February 29, 1952.” 

These are the new prices as published on December 2, 
from the official list: 


Former New Rise in 

Item Price Price Percentage 
1 kg semi-white bread 1.60 forints 2.80 forints 75% 
1 “ cake flour La.~C* 460 “ 90% 
1 “ granulated sugar 6.60 “ 1.26 60C*’ 70% 
1 “ lard $2.00 “ 35.00 “ 10% 
1 “ cooking oil — 24.00 “ — 
1 “ beef 16.00 “ 26:56 “ 27% 
1 “ pork 17.00 “* 26.40 “ 26% 
10 dkg buter 

(fat content 82%) 3.00 “ 720.“ 140% 
1 liter raw milk 150.6 300 “* 100% 








Figures published in the Statistical Year Book of 1947 
show that the average daily wage of Hungarian workers 
in the year, 1937, could buy these items: 1.5 kg. of meat, 
or 2 kg. of fat, or 10 kg. of bread. If the current daily wage 
(28 forints) of the average Hungarian worker is applied 
to the foregoing price list, it may be seen that the buying 
power of wages has decreased. 

Although the new scale of prices permitted the elimina- 
tion of rationing of most foodstuffs in Hungary, rationing 
and food shortages persist in other Iron Curtain countries. 
Gazeta Handlowa, November 13, urged its Polish readers 
to eat horsemeat: 


“From time immemorial, horse flesh has been con- 
sidered as a tasty dish for many people, such as Tartars 
and Kalmucks. In our times, horse flesh is commonly 
consumed in Belgium, France, Holland and Switzerland. 
About 200,000 horses are killed in Poland every year, 
but meat from them is only partly brought to market.” 


Food shortages were attributed by refugees to many 
causes; drought in Poland, changeover from agriculture 
to industry in Czechoslovakia, food exports from Bulgaria 
to other nations (including Russia), storage of food in 
the event of war, allocations for growing armies, and in 
many cases, peasant unwillingness to fulfil compulsory 
delivery quotas. (See page 18.) 


iil. 


The priority given industrial expansion in the Satellite 
area and the persistent resistance to collectivization are 
suggested by items from all five nations indicating a de- 
celeration in the socialization of agriculture. At the same 
time there was evidence that farm production, particularly 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia, was seriously deficient. 


Agriculture and Collectivization 


In Czechoslovakia, Prime Minister Zapotocky presented 
the government view of collectivization on October 31, 
when he said: 


“Agricultural production must be reorganized. We 
must see to it that the farmers understand that. To con- 
vince the people that new working methods must be 
adopted—especially in agriculture—is not something 
that can be done quickly or by force. Persuasion is 
necessary and it is essential to justify it.” 


Hospodar, in its November 8, report on the new HUKO 
plant in Czechoslovakia, said, “there are considerable re- 
serves of manpower which will be free to work at HUKO 
after mechanization of agriculture and the establishment 
of unified agricultural cooperatives. . . .” 

In Poland, Deputy Prime Minister Hilary Minc told 
members of the Polish United Workers’ Party (Com- 
munist) on October 19: 


“. .. The transition from individual to collective farm- 
ing is a long term process [depending upon] the ade- 
quate production of agricultural machinery and the 
preparation of cadres, which should be able to take over 
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the leadership of future collectives. . . . Artificial elimi- 
nation of those unavoidable preliminary stages would be 
a harmful mistake which would undermine the whole 
scheme of socialization of agriculture.” 


Further, the Polish Parliament on October 31 assured 
some peasants the rights to private ownership of land, in 
supporting a government decree regulating “agricultural 
lands previously held by the State in former German terri- 
tories.” 


Brutal Methods Condemned 


Similarly, in Romania, the Central Committee of the 
Romanian Workers’ Party announced a new attitude to- 
ward collectivization that was widely publicized in the 
country’s newspapers on September 19. Bucharest’s Scan- 
teia reported on that date that there were 50 collectives in 
1949 and 1,000 in 1950. Then, the paper said, the move- 
ment stopped. The Central Committee, as reported by 
Scanteia, listed several reasons for the failure of complete 
collectivization : 

“Lack of adequate propaganda . . . and brutal methods 

employed in forcing individuals to join collectives . . 

the ideal collective farm is a socialistic form too far ahead 


of present conditions and a lower form should be used in 
this intermediate period.” 


In Hungary the course of collectivization has roughly 
paralleled that of the other Iron Curtain countries. Ac- 
cording to government statistics, widespread collectiviza- 
tion began in Hungary in 1949 and continued to increase 
until it subsided temporarily in March 1951. These figures 
show that during that period, 11 percent of the nation’s 
arable land was collectivized. A few months after the lull, 
the drive was renewed and another seven or eight percent 
of Hungary’s arable land was collectivized. 

In Bulgaria, Prime Minister Vulko Chervenkov wrote a 
letter which was published in Rabotnichesko Delo, October 
11: 

“Cooperative farms in our country are formed on two 
bases; that of socialism and that of private ownership. 
These are contradictions. A class struggle is being waged 
between them. The socialistic base [of farming] will be 
expanded and consolidated and private ownership will 
decrease to such a degree that it becomes cooperative 
ownership, i.e., State ownership.” 


At the same time, the old laws of the 1945 coalition gov- 
ernment relating to agriculture have been rescinded. In 
the absence of any new law, Article II of the Dimitrov 
Constitution was the pertinent ruling. It stated: “The 
land belongs to those who cultivate it.” 


Continuing Resistance 


There is abundant information from refugee sources to 
indicate that the course of collectivization is not smooth. 
This information is indirectly confirmed by Satellite press 
organs in their condemnation of rich peasants, or kulaks. 
Szabad Fold (Budapest), November 7, carried an article 
entitled, “The Kulaki Undermine Discipline.” The story 
listed crimes committed in the Somogy County collective 
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farms, “blackmarketeering, unlicensed slaughtering of 
cattle, working for kulaki, nepotism, hiding of produce, 
smoking of cigarettes during working hours, nightly 
brawls, etc.” Szabad Nep November 1, hinted at resistance 
to collectivization even in critical areas. 


“Prime Minister Istvan Dobi was a frequent visitor to 
his native village and helped the peasants to tackle their 
problems. . . . Each of his visits resulted in an increased 
number of kolkhoz sympathizers. ...On August 20, Dobi, 
himself joined the kolkhoz with his 12 acres of land. 
This news spread like wildfire and everyone was con- 
vinced of the advantages of collective farming. The re- 
sistance was broken and Szony could at last claim the 
distinguished title of kolkhoz community.” 


In Czechoslovakia the resistance to collectivization has 
continued despite government attempts to rationalize 
farming. On November 1, Rude Pravo published the re- 
sults of a parliamentary discussion on the preceding day. 
Figures published in this official Communist newspaper 
stated that 73.4 percent of agricultural lands remain in the 
hands of individual farmers and Unified Agricultural Co- 
operatives, Grade I. (This category of cooperative does 
not have collective farming.) Possibly for this and other 
reasons, Julius Duris, Minister of Agriculture, was dis- 
missed. On September 6, President Gottwald told mem- 
bers of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia, “he [Duris] could not cope with the 
enormous and responsible task of his sector.” 

On taking office as Duris’ successor, the new Minister 
of Agriculture, Josef Nepomucky, said he would undertake 
a policy designed to “speed up the collectivization of 
Czechoslovak agriculture.” 


Peasant Rebellion Reported 


A Bulgarian refugee described the collectivization 
process as he experienced it in his home district: 


“At the end of 1950 only 73 peasants of Bregovo, prov- 
ince of Vidin, had joined the cooperative movement. 
During the first quarter of 1951 the Communist party 
organized a comprehensive campaign for the total col- 
lectivization of the land. Consequently, all but 200 farm- 
ers joined the cooperatives. These results were achieved 
due to the Communist Party system of expropriation of 
peasant land, confiscation of grain and feed, increase of 
subscription fees to Popular Loans, increases of taxes, 
threats, etc. 

“. . . Pay was by no means sufficient for the main- 
tenance of their families . . . so the discontented peasants 
of Bregovo rebelled. Armed with their tools they 
gathered in front of the Communist Party building cry- 
ing for work. .. . Tired of all the vain promises, and 
armed with spades and forks, they attacked the coopera- 
tive, taking back their cattle and implements... . 

“When all efforts to change the peasants’ minds failed, 
Cionos [a Communist deputy] addressed them with the 
following words: ‘the lands do not belong to you, they 
belong to the State . . . woe to those who refuse to re- 
turn to the cooperative.’ 

“At the same time, groups of armed soldiers and 
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policemen broke into peasant homes and took their im- 
plements and cattle to return them to the cooperative.” 


In Bulgaria, as in Czechoslovakia, the Minister of Agri- 
culture was removed from his post. Otechestven Front, 
November 3, wrote of Titko Chernokolev, ex-Minister of 
Agriculture: “Titko Chernokolev is ousted from Parliament 
for his hostile acts against the collectivization policy of the 
Party and the government.” 

The food shortage resulting from decreased farm pro- 
duction provoked official concern in Czechoslovakia. In 
Rude Pravo, November 1, Prime Minister Zapotocky said: 


“The regular supply of food and consumer goods is 
our greatest worry and also the source of complaints and 
dissatisfaction. . . . To raise the living standard, criticism 
and grumbling alone will not suffice. People must work 
and wherever possible, help to eliminate some of the 
deficiencies.” 


In Romania, Scanteia, October 23, blamed private enter- 
prise for the food shortage. 

“At the root of socialist difficulties in commerce is the 
fact that the smallholder is the main source of agricul- 
tural production. The elimination of the inconsistency 
between socialist and private means of production is a 
primary task. The socialization of agriculture will lead 
to the removal of difficulties in the socialist sector.” 


In Poland the food shortage has extended to both meat 
and potatoes. The State Planning Commission issued a 
communique on October 24, referring to agricultural pro- 
duction in the third quarter of 1951: 


. .. the harvest of the four main crops of grain was 
more or less the same as that of 1950, but because of the 
poor harvest of potatoes, the total vegetable production 
was below that of 1950. Owing to lack of fodder, cattle 
breeding has also decreased.” 


Although Poland has traditionally been a large grower of 
potatoes, the Polish Ministry of Foreign Trade recently 
purchased 100,000 tons of potatoes. This purchase was 
necessary, said Slowo Powszechne, (Warsaw) October 31, 
“because of the severe drought which ruined crops in 
August and September.” The Polish Communist Party 
devoted an entire recent issue of its publication, “Agitator’s 
Handbook,” to explain scarcity of meat. The main purpose 
of the pamphlet was to deny “enemy rumors” that meat 
had been exported to the Soviet Union, Korea and Berlin. 

Refugee Bulgarians have stated that approximately 75 
percent of the vegetable oil produced at the State Oil 
factory, ELEY, near Bourgas, is being shipped to Russia. 
The most recent of these reports said that three Romanian 
freight cars left Bourgas on October 4, loaded with re- 
fined vegetable oil for Odessa. In exchange for this ship- 
ment, the report continued, a single freight car arrived 
at Bourgas loaded with washing soda for the manufacture 
of soap. 

Polish Farm Production Down 


According to the State Planning Commission Com- 
munique for October 24, Polish agricultural production 
was lower in the third quarter of 1951 than it was for the 








same quarter of the preceding year. “The whole vegetable 
production in agriculture was lower than last year. The 
number of pigs is below that of 1950.” 

Further difficulties in food production were implied in a 
report from Pravda (Bratislava), November 22, which 
said: 

“We, the participants in a specialized political course, 
have noticed on our travels a large quantity of sugar 
beet had accumulated in railroad stations throughout 
the sugar beet area of Western Slovakia. . . . With the 
autumn growing late, frosts may come any day now. 
This sugar beet is sure to be damaged. We shall lose a 
vast quantity of sugar for not knowing how to transport 
the beet to its place of destination in time.” 


IV. Labor Discipline and Control 


Labor unrest and the resultant tightening of discipline 
and centralized control emerged as one of the discernible 
characteristics of working conditions in Communist Eu- 
rope. Particularly in Czechoslovakia and Poland, the labor 
shortage attributed to industrial expansion and growing 
police forces has provoked intensified recruitment of 
women workers. 


On November 8, Rude Pravo reported Prime Minister 
Zapotocky’s speech to a meeting of trade union leaders: 


“In the past we were not interested in production 
and its prosperity. Capitalist production exploited the 
workers and therefore we put forward our claims for 
protective legislation for workers. . . . We are the mas- 
ters today . . . and we must approach the problems ‘of 
economy differently. This must be realized by all, and 
we must instill it into all our trade union members and 
workers.” 


Troud, November 14, reported on a new trade union 
law which puts unions directly under the control of the 
Bulgarian Labor Party: “The trade unions are to be under 
the direction of the Bulgarian Labor Party. The 
Socialist must be organized in work; production plans must 
be supervised; and state and labor discipline must be 
adhered to.” 

On December 7, Szabad Nep printed a resolution of the 
National Council of Trade Unions: 


“All the workers of State farms, agricultural machine 
stations, forestries, and of all agricultural organizations 
and plants as well as all workers employed at the Min- 
istry of Agriculture will be permitted to join the trade 
union. . . . The leaders of these trade unions have these 
tasks: They are to fight for higher production results 
and higher quality work . . . they are to fight for the 
application of Soviet methods . . . to urge the employ- 
ment of women in all branches of production . . . they 
are to engage the workers in the struggle for exposing 
and removing hostile elements.” 


A refugee report indicated that large scale demonstra- 
tions took place on Nov. 23, in Brno, Prague and Pilsen, 
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as a form of protest to the Czechoslovak government an- 
nouncement that Christmas bonuses were to be given only 
to workers with incomes under $70 per month. Police 
and militia were called into these cities and the state of 
emergency lasted for several days. According to the author 
of the report: 


“Our present day ‘statesmen’ tell us that the strong 
police force of the First Republic was maintained for 
the sole purpose of protecting the capitalists. Ask our 
‘statesmen’, then ask the Czech nation why they now 
maintain a police force three times as large and why 
the workers’ militia squads are armed to the teeth.” 


On November 23, the same day the strikes were re- 
ported, Rude Pravo quoted Zapotocky: “We have not 
suspended the right to strike. . . . It is for our working men 
to find the solution themselves and to . . . expose the agents 
of reaction and provocateurs. . . .” 

In Hungary, Szabad, Nep, November 17, called on work- 
men to denounce their companions: “The tightening of 
labor discipline must be achieved by pillorying (loafers 
and idlers) at production conferences, by reporting their 
nefarious activities to Szabad Nep, by visiting them in their 
homes, and, if all else fails, by expelling them from the 
ranks of honest workers.” 

There were indications of new labor controls in Czecho- 
slovakia. Hospodar, November 22, defined the task of the 
Ministry of State Control as “guarding and strengthening 
discipline in all State activities,” and called negligence a 
State offence. 


“An... act of negligence constitutes an offense against 
the State. . . . Fulfillment of tasks in all economic sectors 
depends upon the enforcement of all regulations and 
decrees. ... 

“Besides a complaints department, the Ministry of 
State Control has special agents authorized to handle the 
work in important enterprises, as well as an agent in 
every county. These agents report deficiencies when they 
occur. The county agents also supervise agricultural pro- 
duction. They usually have a staff of two or three 
clerks and six field supervisors. It is the latters’ duty 
to visit every enterprise within their area at least once 
a month and to check up on employees and manage- 
ments.” 


Women Workers Sought 


Women were sought as workers in Czechoslovakia as well. 
The newspaper Mlada Fronta, November 11, reprinted 
the invitation of a construction supervisor: “Some girls are 
afraid to join the building trade because they are afraid 
of what they think is heavy work. Do not be afraid, girls, 
to become construction workers. Join us! Today con- 
struction work is almost entirely done by machines and we 
do not all have to work by hand as it used to be.” 

Hospodar, November 8, reported additional measures to 
free women for labor: 


“In 1949 there were only 9,288 nurseries in this coun- 
try; in 1950 their number has increased to 22,803. The 
number of child homes over the same period increased 
from 9,733 to 10,679. The number of so-called agricul- 
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tural nurseries which are in operation at the harvest- 
time, haymaking season and other important agricul- 
tural periods increased from 29,457 in 1949 to 43,058 
in 1950.” 


A recent survey made at the Valka refugee camp near 
Nuremberg, Germany, showed a significant increase in the 
number of Czechoslovak escapees from the ranks of labor. 
In the month of October workers, including miners, shock- 
workers, and domestics, made up 51 percent of those who 
fled their country. 

In Warsaw, Trybuna Ludu, November 13, pointed out 
that some industries have failed to fulfil their quotas under 
the Six Year Plan and cited, “the Gdansk Factory of 
Metal Tools where, after 20 days of inactivity, work was 
speeded up only in the last ten days of the month; the 
Klimontow coal mine where absenteeism is the greatest 
in our coal industry and frequent stoppages take place.” 
The article continued: 


“Mobilization for the fulfillment of pledges is not 
always carried out satisfactorily. There are some build- 
ing enterprises where the managers seemed to shirk full 
responsibility for their enterprise and where the party 
organizations failed to mobilize teams to carry out their 
main task of fulfilling the plan; where the factory coun- 
cils failed to pay attention to the development of com- 
petition. .. .” 


In Bulgaria, Troud (Sofia), the organ of the Bulgarian 
Confederation of Labor, published excerpts from the new 


Communist Party statute for trade union organizations on 
November 18: 


“The trade union organizations are to work under the 
direction of the Bulgarian Confederation of Labor since 
it defends the rights of workers through legislation 
which expresses their interests. Socialism ... must be 
organized through work; production plans must be su- 
pervised; State and labor discipline must be adhered to.” 


V. Foreign Trade 


The significance of foreign trade in the Iron Curtain 
countries can be derived from two main factors. It is the 
means by which hard currency can be obtained to bolster 
the Satellite economy (as indicated by the Polish-Swedish 
trade agreement). It is one of the means by which these 
countries are being united with each other (as shown by 
items from Bulgaria and Hungary) and with the USSR 
into a single economic unit. 


A recent report from Stockholm, confirmed by the Polish 
press, disclosed the negotiation of a Polish-Swedish trade 
agreement. Part of this complicated agreement showed 
that Sweden has agreed to furnish $33,000,000 worth of 
goods, chiefly iron ore, in exchange for $69,000,000 worth 
of Polish goods, chiefly coal. The quantities tentatively 
listed are 1,000,000 tons of Swedish high grade iron ore for 
3,000,000 tons of Polish coal. Although Poland appears to 
be sending more goods than she did under previous trade 


agreements, there is little quantitive change. Price rises in 


Poland have greatly increased the market quotation for 
coal. 


Bulgaria Sells to USSR 


An indication of the trade between the USSR and Satel- 
lite nations was given in a dispatch from the Bulgarian 
Telegraph Agency; “The USSR has priority over Bul- 
garian import and export. During 1950 our trade with the 
Soviet Union and the countries of the People’s Democracies 
represented 92 percent of our total trade. . . .” 

According to a refugee report, Bulgaria is obliged to 
sell its commodities to the USSR at extra-low prices. 
Other recent reports have shown that lumber was bought 
by the Soviet Union in Bulgaria at $14 per cubic meter. 
Lumber was quoted on the Bulgarian free market at $113 
per cubic meter. There is also evidence to show that the 
USSR exports these commodities, wherever feasible, to 
Western markets in exchange for hard currency. Bulgarian 
attempts to sell tobacco and attar of roses on the New 
York market have failed because these same products were 
available from Russian exporters at lower prices. 

On November 30, Magyar Nemzet (Budapest) reported 
the signing of a Hungarian-East German trade agreement 
and commented: “The trade agreement is the economic 
manisfestation of the close friendly connections between 
the two socialist States.” On the same day of this an- 
nouncement, Prime Minister Matyas Rakosi announced 
that food prices would be raised (approximately) 80 per- 
cent above the average. In Eastern Germany, a govern- 
ment decree of December 7 reduced food prices by 20 to 
60 percent. 

Refugee reports from Hungary have stated that large 
cold storage lockers are being built in the vicinity of De- 
brecen for food shipments to the USSR. One locker is 
reported already in use and others are to be completed by 
the spring of 1953. These same sources also reported that 
the Schmolka plant (the most important fat processing 
plant in Hungary) has recently sent 120 carloads of lard 
to the Soviet Union. A Soviet expert has been appointed 
to supervise plant activities and has final authority on plant 
administration. 


* * * 


Characteristics of the Yugoslav Economy 


One of the most important factors in the Yugoslav 
economy, the substantial aid received from the United 
States in the form of credits and commodities, has been 
fully treated in the American press and hence has no place 
here. However, the isolated items given below reflect the 
unique characteristics of the one Communist economic 
program which is not isolated from the West. 


The newspaper, Slovenski Porocevalec (Ljubljana), No- 
vember 23, announced a $300,000,000 building program 
for 1952 aimed at increasing “capital investments, farm 
buildings, homes and railways.” This new building pro- 








gram, the newspaper stated, will have high labor priorities. 
Workers’ housing at prospective building sites will be given 
special precedence, according to the report. 

On November 23, Borba (Belgrade), the official Party 
organ, published an article titled, “They Began Many 
Projects but They Have Finished Nothing Yet.” The 
article openly questioned the efficiency of the responsible 
officials: 


“The turnover in labor at the steel mill in Sisak has 
increased this year. The main reason for this . . . is the 
lack of housing. Today the plant has 1,500 workers and 
only 137 apartments. 


“This year the plant received $2,000,000 for capital in- 
vestments .. . but instead of building within their limits, 
the management began building on a much larger scale. 
They started with many buildings but only some of them 
have a roof. After all the money is spent, only 20 apart- 
ments will be available. In this way, the plant manage- 
ment attempted to force higher authorities to grant addi- 
tional funds for the completion of the building. . . . It 
did not work. . . . The management proposed a new 
budget of $43,000,000 and the Economic Council granted 
$680,000.” 


Marked Rise in Imports 


Statistics published in Slovenski Porocevalec, November 
21, indicated that consumer goods from the West as well as 
raw material and industrial equipment imports now occupy 
a significant place in the Yugoslav economy. According 
to the figures, which originated with the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, total imports for the first half of 1951 
amounted to 6,195,000,000 dinars. This was approximately 
one sixth of the total money in circulation in August, 1951, 
(reported at 39,800,000,000 dinars by Vjesnik (Zagreb), 
November 10). During this same period imports rose con- 
siderably and there was a marked decline in exports. One 
reason given for this unfavorable balance of trade was that 
drought reduced exportable food surpluses. Another rea- 
son was that the money value of imported goods increased 
and Yugoslavia received a correspondingly decreased vol- 
ume of goods in return for its exports. 

The program of collectivization, one of the main objec- 
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tives of the regime, has been aggressively pursued; V jesnik 
reported on November 10. 

Peasant resistance to collectivization coupled with de- 
creased agricultural production led to severe criticism of 
Soviet methods and suggested a modification of govern- 
ment policy towards collectivization. 


“The District Court at Bjelovar sentenced 13 oppo- 
nents of the Collective Farms to terms of imprisonment 
or forced labor camps for periods varying from one to 
seven years. The criminals were convicted of having 
made propaganda among members of their respective 
collective farms [urging them] to withdraw and thus 
cause the dissolution of the unit... .” 


Previously, Borba had complained on October 8: 


“Some collective farms haven’t enough manpower to 
cope with the work. Why is it that the collective farms 
cannot get the manpower they need? One explanation is 
that contingents of manpower promised by the various 
republics, did not arrive. Then the wages . . . and the 


housing conditions . . . all this contributed to the lag in 
sowing.” 


And Vjesnik, October 7, discussed a survey of “the 1,541 
working cooperatives in Croatia” : 


“It was concluded from the data that cooperatives 
have less land than is needed for the number of employ- 
able workers. The remedy should be: the normalization 
of the economic situation. Working cooperatives must 
reach pre-war levels of production as soon as possible— 
and then surpass them. [We must] increase the current 
output of cooperatives.” 


Vjesnik censured the “poor cultivation,” “food short- 
ages,” and the “decline in cattle breeding.” It denounced 
Soviet methods, but made no attempt to conciliate indi- 
vidual farmers. 


“. .. Another reason for the slow development of [co- 
operatives] is that the cooperatives were organized on 
the pattern of Soviet kolkhozi. In addition there has 
been an increase in hostile propaganda by our enemies 
who want to destroy cooperatives and disorganize co- 
operative production.” 





* 





Cultural Section 


Cultural Integration 


I. Agreements Signed by Four Nations 


at culture continues to be used as a tool to imple- 
ment the consolidation of Eastern Europe within the 
Soviet sphere is indicated by the reports summarized 
below. Cultural agreements, “friendship months,” and stu- 
dent exchange programs are made to contribute to the 
main propaganda themes common to the area. 


During the month of November the Hungarian Min- 
istry of People’s Culture concluded three cultural agree- 
ments on the same day. The first, between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, was signed on November 14 in Prague and 
was dedicated “to the service of peace.” Magyar Nemzet, 
November 15, explained: 


“The objective of the agreement is the disclosure 
and publication of the common history of the two 
peoples. . . . The struggle against the enemy has raised 
several [cultural] problems, the solution of which will 
be rendered far easier by the mutual exchange of ex- 
periences.” 


The Hungarian delegation headed by Jozsef Revai, Min- 
ister of People’s Culture, was received in Prague by Presi- 
dent Gottwald, Foreign Minister Siroky and Vaclav 
Kopeky, Minister of Information and Culture. At the 
conclusion of the ceremonies both signatories, Siroky and 
Revai, made speeches interpreting the new agreement. 
Magyar Nemzet, November 15, quoted from Revai’s 
speech: 


“All the base efforts of the imperialists aiming at 
separating the Hungarian people from the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet-led Peace Camp have proved a fiasco. . . . 
New Czechoslovakia and new Hungary have a common 
goal, the building of socialism; and a common enemy, 
the imperialists against whom we have to fight a life- 
and-death struggle with all our might. . . . To love 
Hungary means to build the new Czechoslovak father- 
land together with the Czech and Slovak workers. And 
this means, to defend the independence of Czechoslo- 
vakia against the aggression of the imperialist beasts of 
prey.” 


Prior to the conclusion of the agreement the Hungarian 
press made reference to technical and cultural cooperation 
between Hungary and Czechoslovakia. On October 27, 
Magyar Nemzet, said: 
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“More than 50 Czechoslovak factories are contributing, 
in labor competition, to the accomplishment of the great- 
est creation of Hungarian electrification—Inota [a power 
plant]. . . . In addition to the machines, a large number 
of experts arrived—150 Czechoslovak engineers and me- 
chanics—so there should be no trouble with the installa- 
tion of the machines.” 


A second cultural agreement, between Hungary and Ro- 
mania, was signed in Budapest on November 14. This 
dealt more strictly with the field of cultural affairs than 
the Hungarian-Czechoslovak agreement. Magyar Nemzet, 
November 15, stated that the working plan of the Hun- 
garian-Romanian agreement provides for: 


. study tours and exchange of scientists, writers, 
artists, musicians, and musical ensembles, for the mutual 
exchange of experiences between the workers of the 
mass-culture, thus strengthening them in their intellec- 
tual struggle against the imperialists. . . . It provides 
mutual scholarships for students in order to weld into 
one the youths of the two countries. . . . Under the 
working plan all cultural material will be exchanged.” 


The third cultural agreement was concluded in Tirana, 
Albania, on November 14, between Hungary and Albania. 
The Hungarian delegation included Erno Mihalyfi, 
Deputy-Minister of People’s Culture, and Deputy-Minister 
of Public Education, Jozsef Kovacs. Mihalyfi had previ- 
ously made a major contribution to the Hungarian-Chinese 
cultural agreement. With regard to the agreement with 
Albania, Szabad Nep reported on November 20: 


“A great number of young Albanians are studying in 
our capital. Future engineers for factories now under 
construction, badly needed agronomists for the collective 
farms, new physicians for the future hospitals . . . all 
are studying at our universities. Brotherly relations have 
developed between our boys and the more than 100 
Albanian students who are studying and living in their 
midst.” 


Meanwhile the pattern of cultural agreements was pur- 
sued by other Communist nations, with pre-treaty sessions 
between Romania and Poland, and cultural conferences 
between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet. These were sup- 
plemented by “friendship months”: November was the 
month of Czechoslovak-Soviet friendship, October was 
Polish-Soviet friendship month. Reports from Polish news- 
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papers indicate that this program of “cultural integration” 
continued during November, chiefly in the field of fine arts. 


“International Student Days”, demonstrating the 
theme of ‘brotherly cooperation,’ was celebrated in 
Poland on November 17. Some 300 foreign students, 
who had been given scholarships, participated in the 
event along with Polish nationals. Other reports on 
Poland’s part in the student exchange program state 
that students have been sent to study in the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
other ‘People’s Democracies’.” 


II. Political Education in Communist Europe 


Education is closely identified with indoctrination in the 
majority of references, both official and unofficial, which 
appear on the following pages. But there is evidence that 
the program of stricter, more centralized control over the 
educational system and student life is not proceeding with- 
out difficulty. 


The Bulgarian newspaper, Narodna Mladej (Sofia), No- 
vember 13, charged that: 


“Political education among young people is lagging 
behind the goals which the Party placed before Dimi- 
trov’s Union of the People’s Youth [DUPY] . . . political 
education among peasant youth is at a low level... 
the number of non-union youth included in the political 
education system is insufficient; the education level 
among Turkish youth is also low, and DUPY’s leader- 
ship is lagging in the study of Marxist-Leninism. 

“There are not enough articles published on the Marx 
and Lenin classics, party policy, socialist reconstruction, 
the struggle for peace or the Communist ‘moral’. Fur- 
thermore, there are serious drawbacks in the Department 
of Propaganda and Agitation at DUPY’s Central Com- 
mittee and many of its branches are in bad organiza- 
tional shape.” 


Following this criticism Troud (Sofia), November 16, an- 
nounced that DUPY’s efforts would be supplemented by 
the organization of students into “professional” trade 
unions. 

“The Central Committee of the Joint Workers’ Trade 

Union decided to organize into trade unions the stu- 


dents from the schools for higher learning, the technical, 
professional, factory and other schools in which cadres 


are trained for the socialist reconstruction. . . . The stu- 
dent body in every school will set up its own trade union 
organizations comprised only of students; . . . a trade 


union committee will direct the trade union organiza- 
tions of the students.” 


Two days later Troud commented further on the move 
in an article entitled “The Students Become Trade Union 
Members”’: 


“On November 12, 1951, the organization of educa- 
tional and newspaper workers was established. Up to 
now, the organization of Dimitrov’s Union of the 
People’s Youth, with the assistance and leadership of the 
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Party organization, was faced with difficult questions 
concerning the educational work and living conditions of 
the students. These questions hampered the Party or- 
ganization in its most important and direct task—the 
Communist indoctrination of the students. ... But now, 
together with the organization of Dimitrov’s Union of 
the People’s Youth, our trade union organization will 
carry out these tasks related to the mass cultural work 
among the students. The professional [union] organiza- 
tion will have another very important task and obliga- 
tion: to increase our enthusiasm for our chosen profes- 
sion, to work for our correct professional orientation.” 


A sidelight on the plan to unionize university students is 
given in the account of a Bulgarian school teacher who 
escaped in November: 


“Children of 14 and over are not much affected by 
Communist propaganda because they remember better 
conditions in pre-Communist Bulgaria, and their fami- 
lies are usually able to counteract the propaganda re- 
ceived in school. The party has more success with young- 
sters. Russian is used exclusively in singing classes and 
is now a required subject from the fifth grade on, where- 
as at the beginning of the Communist regime it was only 
taught in High School. Textbooks are full of praise for 
Russia and Stalin. Bulgaria’s national heroes are thrust 
aside and Stalin’s portrait hangs in every classroom. 
Schools are now called ‘United Schools’. This term in- 
cludes all grades before the college level. [The pre-war 
school system consisted of elementary school followed 
by a two-part high school; namely pro-gymnasium and 
gymnasium.] 

“In my school health conditions were alarming. The 
children were hungry and generally undernourished, so 
by the second hour of teaching most of them were tired 
and hardly able to understand the lesson. In winter 
months school attendance dropped considerably because 
of lack of shoes and warm clothing, and in early 1951 a 
TB test showed many positive reactions.” 


Student Life in Poland 


A recent refugee from Poland summed up his impres- 
sions of the situation in Polish universities, and the political 
state of mind of other segments of the population with 
these words: 


“In the place of students’ joy of life and enthusiasm 
there is suspicion, gloom and deceit. There is a complete 
lack of spontaneity. Outside the universities those who 
have avoided the spying atmosphere of the school must 
work, and with work come orders, norms, plans and 
competitions. Here again is the lack of enthusiasm, the 
terrible resignation with which people face the future, 
and the knowledge that they are to be nothing but ma- 
chines. 

“To enter a university a young man must have com- 
pleted 11 years of primary and secondary school and 
must be in good standing with the Party. In the depart- 
ments of natural sciences, entrance examination subjects 
are: Soviet Agrobiology, Science of Miczurin, Reaction- 
ary Western Biology, Materialistic Genetics, and Darwin- 
ism in Soviet form. In addition, there is a separate 
exam on the problems of Marxism and Leninism. Stu- 
dents of ‘higher studies’, comparable to post-graduate 











work in the U.S., have two periods of study. The first 
period lasts three years and the graduate receives a pro- 
fessional degree, such as that of foundry engineer, lawyer, 
etc. The second period of study, the higher ‘Masters’ 
course, lasts one or two years and is intended for scien- 
tific research. 

“The teaching program in the universities is con- 
stantly changing. At the Law Department of the Uni- 
versity of Cracow, the curriculum varies to respond to 
the change in Communist juridical concepts, conse- 
quently those who fail a course and are obliged to 
‘repeat’ find that they are beginning anew. Former Lec- 
turers are replaced by new ones with Soviet diplomas, 
chiefly ‘re-activated’ Poles. This term is applied to Soviet 
citizens of allegedly Polish descent such as Rokossowski, 
the present Commander in Chief of the Polish Army 
and formerly a Soviet General. 

“Every course, even postal law, starts with instructions 
on the base and superstructure of Marxist philosophy. 
This basic preamble includes Stalin’s contributions to 
Marxism, quotations of the classics of Marxism, and a 
constant repetition of the superiority of Soviet science. 

“The purge of professors continues, and includes even 
the cadres of professors called Marxist Scientists. A for- 
merly respected Marxist professor suddenly ceases to lec- 
ture and vanishes. Among the promising Marxists who 
have recently disappeared was Prof. Piwarski of Ancient 
History, and Prof. Sieradzki of Contemporary Problems. 
If an eminent and valuable scientist falls under suspicion, 
he continues to teach, but is often isolated by a team of 
assistants over whom he has no influence. Sometimes, 
visiting Soviet scientists directly supervise the education 
of Polish scientists.” 


**Americanisms” Banned 


Meanwhile, a student at the University of Kosice in 
Eastern Slovakia who recently escaped to Western Ger- 
many reported on student “informer systems” and favorit- 
ism shown to Party members. 


“The Social Division of the District Committee of 
Czechoslovak Youth at the University of Kosice has built 
a system of ‘confidants’ whose task it is to spy on certain 
people. They are to report such trifles as the wearing 
of American striped socks and frequenting coffee 
houses. . . . Permission to live in the Students’ Houses 
is given according to Party membership. Although 
Party members live in comfort, from nine to eleven of 
the other students are crowded into one room, Each 
room has at least one ‘confidant’. . 

“Members of the political organizations have distribu- 
ted among themselves all the positions as assistants. 
They received these from the political secretary of the 
faculty. . . . The final decision on appointments is not 
made by the President of the University, but solely by 
the faculty political secretary. 

“It is no secret, that the Communists and above all 
the Party leaders take exams and receive excellent grades 
while the others often fail to pass. . . . Class attendance 
is obligatory, and above all, absence at political lectures 
is regarded as unjustifiable. Attendance at all political 
meetings of the Party and of the Union of Youth is 
‘voluntarily’ obligatory. Besides all these duties, a uni- 
versity student is forced to engage in so-called extra- 
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curricular activities. Among these are, first of all, short- 
term work brigades, participation in artistic collectives, 
and the obligation to lecture in rural communities. All 
this fills the daily schedule of the student so much that 
it leaves him very little time for his actual studies.” 


Admission of new students to the Charles University 
in Prague, according to recent letters, is constantly being 
reduced. Selection is “strictly based on loyalty to Marx- 
ism,” students can no longer “specialize according to their 
own interests”; those interested in the liberal arts are being 
urged to work in the factories. This passage from the letter 
of a young Czechoslovak student reveals his disappointment 
because he has not been admitted to a university: 


“And now to my troubles! The Principal came into 
our classroom this week and brought us bad news. Only 
very few students will be admitted to the university. 
For instance, only three students from our school will 
be permitted to register at the Department of Philosophy, 
and this quota includes even those who are intending 
to study languages. The Principal advised me to learn 
descriptive geometry and try to register, at least, in the 
School of Technology. I refused however, because I am 
not interested in these studies. It seems to me that my 
plan of study cannot be realized so they advise us to 
go to work in the factories.” 


The trend away from the liberal arts, teaching and the 
like was noted by the Bulgarian newspaper Troud (Sofia), 
November 18: “Very few students come into the schools of 
higher learning with specific leanings towards the teaching 
profession or towards the philological or literary sciences.” 

Other reports describe “voluntary” work brigades in 
Czechoslovakia and student resentment of this “extracur- 
ricular” work: 


“The director of an Industrial Saw Mill School in 
Hranice, announced a socialist obligation, for which stu- 
dents would work on several acres of beet-root on the 
Lipnik State Farm. The students protested because they 
were preparing for final examinations. But the beet- 
root campaign was given priority. Examinations were 
then given by the professors during the mid-day break, 
or they called the- students from the fields during the 
working period. Students were not paid for their work, 
their morale was low and they tended to shirk, taking 
time out for swimming when the weather was good. Sub- 
sequently the farm management complained and Com- 


munist authorities were called in to charge the students 
with sabotage.” 


Students Purged for Cheating 


The Polish Daily (London), November 26, reported that 
60 students of the Department of Architecture of the 
Warsaw Polytechnical School had been suspended for one 
year on grounds of “absenteeism and cheating”. Warsaw’s 
reaction to the students’ purge was reflected in a radio 
broadcast which accused the suspended students of follow- 
ing “American customs, wearing eccentric clothes and in- 
dulging in drinking vodka.” The suspension measure was 
attributed to a new order from the Education Ministry 
on “studies discipline” issued to all students. 








Bulgarian refugees have reported that a lack of news- 
print has aggravated a serious shortage of textbooks: 
“Although there is always an unlimited amount of news- 
print available for Communist newspapers and magazines 
it is extremely difficult to obtain newsprint for other 
endeavors.” Recently the shortage became so acute that 
the Minister of Education, Dr. Kiril Dramaliev, launched 
an appeal through the press, asking teachers and pupils to 
keep their textbooks in good condition. A lack of books 
has forced the students to study in groups, which the 
teachers feel has contributed to poor standards. On 
November 27, Otechestven Front (Sofia), wrote the fol- 
lowing: 


“Three months have already passed since the start of 
the 1951-1952 scholastic year in our schools. What are, 
however, the results reached up to now? It must be 
pointed out with regret, that the signs of poor standards 
are, so far, alarming. What is more, the end of the first 
semester approaches. . . . Some facts: In class 8 of 
Junior High School [number 17] in Sofia, up to October 
30, 1951, out of 179 pupils examined 48 failed. In class 
5 B of the same school, 57 out of 156 failed. In this 
Junior High School the failing marks received by the 
pupils up to October 30, 1951 indicates that a number 
of pupils who failed [at least one course] from classes 5 
to 11, is larger than the number of pupils attending the 
classes. Conditions in Coed High School [number 24] in 
Sofia are not better. . . . Poor standards are also noted 
in the high schools of Sofia, Kolarovgrad, Turnovo, 
Vratza, Dimitrovgrad and others. . . .” 


Yugoslav Educational Problems 


In Yugoslavia, educational problems differ from those 
in other Communist states. Today, the average twenty- 
year-old university student is faced with the fourth major 
political change of his life. He began as a child in primary 
school under the Karageorgevitch monarchy. He then 
went through the chaos of the war years. This ended in 
1945 with the Soviet-sponsored Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia. Now he is faced with an anti-Soviet Com- 
munist ideology as a result of the break with the Comin- 
form in June 1948. 


Borba, November 8, published an article entitled “What 
an Inspection in some Zagreb High Schools Showed.” The 
article concluded: 


“At any rate, something must be wrong with the school 
system when the graduates say, for example, that Portu- 
gal is in South America, that Switzerland belongs to a 
confederation with the United States of America, and 
similar nonsense.” 


A further inspection of the Zagreb High Schools was 
carried out by a group of 38 persons, consisting of 12 pro- 
fessors of the Higher Pedagogical School and 16 university 
professors. Borba published excerpts from this report: 


“There is a lack of close, friendly understanding 
among the professors concerning school problems. There 
has been no analysis of the previous success or failure in 
the school, neither has there been a joint stand against 
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some of the unconstructive tendencies. . . . There are no 
consultations among professors who teach the same sub- 
ject. Thus it is understandable that there could not even 
be any talk of some unity, exchange of thought, or dis- 
cussion between the high school professors on common 
problems.” 


Borba added a criticism of professors and said, “they 
isolate the subject from actual events. They are teaching 
as they did in the old ‘reactionary’ time.” The newspaper 
concluded, “In none of the high schools did any of the 
professors remember to tell the students the meaning of 
the ‘Peace Conference’ [Zagret, October 23-27].” 

In Sarajevo, on November 2, the Bosnian Council for 
Education, Science, and Culture, held its first session. At 
this meeting, Radovan Papic, the Council’s president, re- 
ported on the shortage of secondary schools and textbooks. 
Borba, quoting from this report, says: 


“There are still some eighth grade schools without 
textbooks, where all subjects are taught by the teachers. 
The most acute problem is finding professors and teach- 
ers for the Serbo-Croatian language, for mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, sports, drawing and singing... . 

“The Regional Museum, the National Library, the 
Institute for the Protection of Cultural Monuments, and 
various other scientific institutes still have an insufficient 
number of research assistants, so that the scientific work 
of these institutions has not been developed to a satis- 
factory degree.” 


Borba reviewed recent university entrance examinations 
with the following comment: 


“The illiteracy of the graduates was shown in the re- 
sults of the exams . . . 40 percent of the registered 
candidates had not grasped even the most essential of 
the literacy fundamentals. Another 40 percent barely 
reached the lowest level of literacy, while the remaining 
20 percent alone appeared to have a satisfactory knowl- 
edge. When one considers that the study of literature 
was favored by those students who thought that they had 
a sufficient knowledge of literature and a gift for writing, 
then one can imagine the situation existing in other 
departments. . . 

“Eight years in a secondary school ought to be a sufh- 
cient length of time to educate a man for entrance to a 
university. Therefore, the secondary schools must make 
a tremendous effort to improve and promote the literacy 
of students by means of a new system. They must raise 
the standard of literacy to a degree worthy of a social- 
istic cultural community.” 


iil. 


News about the constant struggle between the Church 
and the Communist State was surprisingly sparse during 
the past month. There were, however, disjointed indica- 
tions of a slight easing of religious persecution, especially 
in Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, as evidenced by the 
amnesties noted below. 


Release of Religious Figures 











In Yugoslavia religious news focused on two main items: 
the release from prison of Archbishop Stepinac, Bishop of 
Croatia, and Catholic Primate of Yugoslavia; and the 
release from house arrest of Metropolitan Josif, second 
highest leader of Yugoslavia’s Serbian Orthodox Church. 
On December 6, Radio Bucharest referred to Stepinac’s 
release as follows: 


“The release of the war criminal, Stepinac, was ordered 
a long time ago by the representatives of the US. 
monopolies, but fearing the wrath of the Yugoslav 
people, the Titoites were compelled to postpone it. For 
the same reason the Titoites are afraid to reinstate 
Stepinac in his former job.” 


On December 6, all Yugoslav newspapers reported that 
the former Archbishop of Zagreb was released from jail 
on parole. On December 7, the Slovenian daily Slovenski 
Porocevalec published an account of the interview between 
Tanjug’s correspondent and Archbishop Stepinac. Tanjug 
is Yugoslavia’s official news agency. The account of this 
interview as reported in the Slovenian daily differed from 
interviews with Stepinac as they were reported in the West- 
ern press. 


“Former Archbishop of Zagreb, Stepinac, who yester- 
day afternoon was released on parole from jail in 
Lepoglava, where he had spent 5 years of imprisonment, 
declared today to the correspondent of Tanjug, in his 
birthplace, Krasic, that he felt happy to be able to per- 
form his clerical duties after so many years of idleness. 

“The Archbishop gave this statement in the vestibule 
of the church of Krasic, where he said his first Holy 
Mass, and Stepinac stated that he was able to perform 
his priestly duties in the jail, too. ‘I have no complaints,’ 
he added in connection with his treatment by the au- 
thorities in the jail, ‘but, there were some difficulties 
too.’ He did not state what they were. 

“The Archbishop talked with satisfaction about his 
new home at Krasic which is his birthplace. No signs 
of his five-year imprisonment appear on his face. He is 
in excellent health and in good spirits. At the end of 
his conversation with the correspondent of Tanjug, the 
Archbishop added: 


“‘T have never asked for the dignities of an Arch- 
bishop and I am glad to resign them. I have no inten- 
tion of being an Archbishop of the Catholic Church and 
I shall perform my priestly duties here in Krasic, per- 
haps till my death’.” 


According to M. S. Handler, Yugoslav correspondent of 
the New York Times, December 7, that archbishop de- 
clared: 


“I am the legitimate bishop and not ‘former Bishop’. 
No government can deprive me of my rank. I never 
sought the office of Bishop. I am ready to give it up at 
the pleasure of the Holy Father, but I shall never do so 
as a result of Government pressure. I did not ask to be 
released because I do not feel I am guilty. My situation 
has hardly changed as a result of this release. My situa- 
tion was not settled by my transfer from prison to here. 
The Holy Father will never be satisfied. I am personally 
satisfied because I am fulfilling my duty. I am carrying 
out my duty here in this village as I did in prison.” 
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On December 9, Politika quoted a statement made by 
the Prime Minister of Slovenia, Miha Marinko. 


“I believe that we all know that the Vatican repre- 
sents today one of the pillars of world reaction. The 
Vatican with its pious stubbornness interferes with all 
our domestic questions. . . . It opposes the social insur- 
ance of the clergy, although the lower clergy favors 
it... . That the Vatican doesn’t want a settlement with 
us is also evident by its proceeding in the case of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac to whom the Vatican refused permis- 
sion to leave the country. . . .” : 


The release of Metropolitan Josif, formerly second in 
command of the Serbian Orthodox Church, from house 
arrest on November 23, received very little attention in the 
Yugoslav press (although members of the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church are officially tabulated at 47 percent of the 
total Yugoslav population. ) 

Politika, on November 30, published a statement by the 
Patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox Church, which said 
only that the Patriarch was personally satisfied and the 
Holy Synod as a whole was pleased by the release of 
Archbishop Josif. 

More recently, similar developments were announced in 
Czechoslovakia. Radio Prague, December 22, broadcast 
that Klement Gottwald had granted an amnesty to 40 
Roman Catholic priests sentenced to prison for hostile 
activities against the State: 


“In their plea for mercy the priests were backed by 
the Peace Committee of the Catholic Clergy. . . . The 
amnesty has completely wiped out the sentences and the 
priests will be allowed to return to their clerical offices.” 


IV. The Orientation of Literature 


In common with the other aspects of cultural life in 
Eastern Europe, literature and the arts are being increas- 
ingly “integrated” according to the Soviet pattern. This 
process is best summarized in the account of the Hungarian 
Writers’ Academy which follows. Magyard Nemzet, No- 
vember 16, reported: 


“A Writers’ Academy will be set up at which talented 
young people, not only writers, but critics, publishers 
and lecturers will be trained in the art of writing and 
literary science. This Academy will be guided by the 
Hungarian Writers’ Union and influenced by the Gorky 
Writers’ Academy of the Soviet Writers’ Union. The 
Academy is to be named for Sandor Petofi (1823-1849), 
Hungarian patriot and poet.” 


Previously, the Hungarian Writers’ Union, which in- 
cludes Bolshevik writers as well, organized a special educa- 
tional section which “by systematic evaluation of works of 
obscure young writers encourages and promotes new talent 
and directs and moulds them in the Party-like spirit -of 
socialism.” Evening courses were organized for the educa- 
tion of young writers. However, these short courses were 
not sufficient for the education of an “aggressive and well- 








. who will tackle 
. . and will enthusiasti- 


indoctrinated generation of writers . . 
timely and up-to-date problems . 
cally write on prescribed themes.” 

Vecherni Novini (Sofia), November 2, described the 
Bulgarian law on authors’ royalties: “The Committee for 
Science, Art, and Culture has proposed that book royalties 
be expropriated by the Ministerial Council which will then 
decide on the payment an author should receive.” This 
move is alleged to be part of a Government plan to pur- 
chase books directly from their authors and to publish 
them if they have propaganda value. However, it was 
stated that certain types of short works, scientific and other- 
wise, pictures and sketches, may be published without 
government permission, the author receiving payment and 
suitable credit. 


“Undesirable” Literature Removed 


Refugees from Czechslovakia frequently describe efforts 
to ban or even destroy “undesirable literature.” “Cart- 
loads of valuable old works from famous libraries such as 
the University Library in Bratislava and the Library of the 
Theological Department have been removed.” Some books 
were reportedly consigned to scrap paper dumps, but other 
more valuable volumes were saved when it was learned 
that their sale abroad could bring in much-needed foreign 
currencies. 

At the Charles University in Prague, another refugee 
report stated: 


“All books are supposed to be in the libraries, but it 
is very difficult to borrow books which have been 
banned. The librarian either pretends that the book is 
out on loan or that there is only one copy available 
which cannot be taken out. Moreover, hunting for re- 
actionary books creates undesirable suspicion, which 
everyone is trying to avoid. New foreign books are 
neither translated nor published and the university does 
not buy them. All scholarly activities are directed to- 
ward the re-evaluation of the history of philosophy and 
literature from the viewpoint of dialectical material- 
ism.” 


Rude Pravo, November 3, announced that one of the 
most important features of the “Month of Czechoslovak- 
Soviet Friendship” will be “The Week of the Soviet Book 
and Press”. Exhibitions of Soviet books were held in Brno, 
Bratislava, and all regional and district towns of the Re- 
public. The newspaper also asserted that “the number of 
Soviet books sold in Czechoslovakia in 1950 was 12 times 
as large as the number sold in 1947.” Figures released 
from the Bibliographical Catalogue of the National Library 
in Prague show that from 1949 to 1950 six special collec- 
tions of poems and almanacs on Stalin were published. 

On November 20, Lidove Noviny carried a long eulogy 
in verse written by Viteslav Nezval, Communist poet and 
high functionary in the Ministry of Information, com- 
memorating Konstantin Biebl, a fellow poet who died on 
November 12, at the age of 51. This excerpt gives some 
support to unofficial accounts which asserted that Biebl 
committed suicide: 
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“You were, dear Konstantin, a frail creature, and bad 
people dragged you through the mire. You wrote beauti- 
ful verses about the road on which General MacArthur 
will one day walk to stand before the tribunal of all 
people, and for this you became the target of your ene- 
mies. Oh, Konstantin, why did you heed the words of 
these villains, why did you not confide in anyone, why 
did you not admit the pain gnawing in you, why did 
you not pick up the telephone?” 


The news of Biebl’s death was headlined in the entire 
Czech press. Obituaries referred to him as a “great social- 
ist poet”, “the voice of the poor and the just’, and an 
“interpreter of the socialist revolution”. Some obituaries 
reproduced letters written by Biebl at the time, saying 
that “rebirth is not easy”, and ironically that “[he] has all 
that is required of poets today, especially a feeling of 
hatred for imperialism”. 


The unofficial interpretation of Biebl’s death was re- 
flected in this comment from one of Biebl’s colleagues: 


“Biebl was indeed a frail, very talented poet who loved 
people, was anguished by their misery and overjoyed by 
their small pleasures. He was a socialist whose verses 
cried out for 2 better world. He tried—and failed to 
accept Communism, appalled by its ruthless brutality. 
Torn between Communist pressure, on the one hand, 
urging him to turn his art into propaganda, and the dic- 
tates of a sensitive conscience on the other, Biebl found 
the burden too great. The phraseology of the official 
obituaries made it clear that Biebl chose ‘the only way 
out’: death by his own hand.” 


Although the program of cultural “integration” assumes 
a different form in Yugoslavia, the content often resembles 
that of the satellite nations. In Sarajevo on November 2, 
the Union of Yugoslav Writers opened its plenary session 
at the Cultural Workers Club with a speech by its presi- 
dent, Ivo Andric: 


“We all desire that this session should pay tribute to 
the People’s Liberation War, to those who lost their lives 
in that war and to all those who initiated it and brought 
it to a victorious end. If we literati have not yet pro- 
vided the artistic reflection of that war, we are all bound 
to it by our feelings just as we are bound to the creation, 
perfection and defense of the fruits of that fight—the 
new Yugoslavia and her socialistic institutions. . . . Our 
discussions will include both the technical and the eco- 
nomic orbit. . . . It is unrealistic and senseless to speak 
of the exclusive and separate interests of writers, for they 
must always keep in sight literature and books in a com- 
mon development of our economy and our social cul- 
ture.” 


Andjelko Kristic, author and a leading Serb nationalist, 
celebrated his 80th birthday in the village of Labuniste in 
southern Serbia on November 1. Politika, in announcing his 
birthday, praised the aging poet: 

“A. Kristic can say with moral satisfaction that the 
long efforts and sacrifices of many decades were not 
made in vain; that the cause for which he entered the 
struggle half a century ago as a young teacher from 
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Labuniste, with the aim that the slave became human first years of the war. .. . One single novel of that kind 


and that violence give place to justice, becomes every would have said more than dozens of poorly written 
day a more attractive reality.” tragi-sentimental stories which trample on the edge of 
life’s problems. . . . The edition of this Digest was dic- 
A digest of Slovenian prose called “The People Have tated more by the necessity of marking the jubilee than 
Arisen”, and edited by Franc Bevk, devoted more than 500 by thoughtful literary inclination.” 
pages to the works of Slovenian Communist writers. It 
was published in Ljubljana to commemorate the 10th Indoctrination of Young Authors 


anniversary of the revolution. Although contributing The Hungarian Communist Writers’ Association called 
authors are in good standing with the Party and though 4 “two-day national conference of young authors” for 


they dealt with a theme of utmost ideological importance, December 22 and 23. According to Irodalmi Ujsag, 
reviewers were surprisingly critical in their comments on 


, December 6: 
the book. In Knijizevne Novine, October 6, Boyan Stih 


“The goal of the conference is that the leading writers 


wrote: and critics, by passing on their experiences and methods 
“In vain you look in [this] Digest for a picture of of work, help the young writers in their struggle against 
Partisan humor, in vain you expect that love will sparkle the enemy. They must help to create works of art that 
here and there. You do not find any descriptions of are richer in ideas and more artistic in their conscious 
Partisan life, none of the well-known adventures of the serving of our purpose.” 
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Duplicate Key System 
A Budapest correspondent reported: 


“Budapest house wardens—Communist Party watch- 
dogs—have received instructions to have duplicates made 
of all apartment keys. The house wardens are to inform 
the tenants that this is a Soviet-styled precaution in case 
of fire. It is true that the duplicate key system has long 
been followed in the Soviet Union; however, not as a 
preventative measure in case of fire, but in order to make 
apartments accessible for searching while the tenant is 
out, 

“In Hungary, the Minister of the Interior issued a de- 
cree on August 10 instructing Budapest residents that 
anyone who intends to leave his home for more than 48 
hours is to apply for a police permit stating the cause of 
his absence, and to submit his apartment key to the 
house warden. The new decree concerning duplicate 
keys now enables house wardens to go into the apart- 
ments freely at any time.” 


North Korean Orphans in Poland 


Two hundred Korean children have arrived in Poland 
via Russia and have been placed in a Children’s House 
in the county of Ciechanow north of Warsaw. An edi- 
torial in the Trybuna Ludu, December 1, says: “We shall 
bring up the heroic Korean children to be morally and 
physically strong citizens of their distant homeland. We 
shall apply all our effort and strength so that they will 
return to their country as the most liberal builders of 
socialism.” 


“We Live More Joyfully” 


A European news agency gave one of its correspondents 
the assignment of visiting Prague to investigate the Com- 
munist slogan “We Live More Joyfully”. The slogan 
appears on billboards, radio and in the newspapers. How- 
ever, no one could tell the reporter exactly what it meant, 
until he finally succeeded in finding a factory worker who 
gave him a full explanation. 


“Quite true, we do live more joyfully. It is like this— 
my wife and I work in a factory. I get up at five o'clock 
in the morning and rush to the dairy so that I do not 
have to stand in line too long. I am third in line, and I 
actually get some milk and the last two rolls. We are 
joyful that we have a breakfast. We leave for work 
before six o’clock and there are still some seats on the 
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street car. We are joyful that we can sit down and that 
we will get to work on time. In the evening when we 
come home my wife gets the last four sausages, and again 
we are joyful because we have a supper. We go to bed; 
the bell rings, and when I open the door, there are the 
police! They ask, ‘Mr. Novak?’ I answer, ‘No, sir, he 
lives across the street’, and again we are most joyful that 
we are not arrested.” 


Russian Store, Strangers Keep Out 


A news source reports that scarce goods and luxury 
items are available at a store for Soviet citizens in Buda- 
pest. The shop is marked, “Russian Store—Strangers keep 
out!” Members of the political police demand identity 
cards not only from would-be customers, but from everyone 
who stops in the vicinity of the store. It is rumored that 
the political police in Hungary have sent a confidential 
report to the MVD headquarters asking that the sign be 
removed because it has provoked comment that Hun- 
garians should be termed strangers in Budapest. 


Czech Cops Inspect Drivers’ Passports 


Refugees report that highway check-ups on motor 
vehicles in the Czechoslovak Republic are now carried out 
by highway patrols composed of members of the National 
Security Force and the Army. The Patrols usually number 
six men, mostly soldiers. One trooper stops a vehicle and 
checks the personal documents of all the passengers in the 
car. He writes down the name, identity card number and 
license number on a printed form. While he is making 
this routine check, the other patrol members are lying 
in the nearby ditches armed with machine-guns and ready 
to fire. 


Typewriters to Be Registered 


A recent official Communist decree in Hungary an- 
nounced that all typewriters are to be registered. Accord- 
ing to refugee reports, people have had difficulty in 
operating their machines anyway, because no ribbons are 
available at the State stores. A special national enterprise 
issues typewriter ribbons for the use of offices, and em- 
ployees may get new ribbons only by permission of the 
manager. On the black market the price of a ribbon is 
50 forints (about $4.50). 
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Bulgaria Woos Turk Workers to special hospitals and sanatoriums where they receive 


‘. : especially good treatment, i.e. plenty of food and extra 
According a cqgaee of Bulgarian nn Com- care from the doctors and other sanitary personnel. For 

munist game = Bulgaria is wagmg * Unc Co an ordinary citizen to enter these hospitals is out of the 

paign to entice the Turks to stay in the country, to relieve question. 

the manpower shortage. Until the beginning of this year, 


“It is now easier to get aspirin, piramidon, quinine, 
the emigration of the Turkish minority was encouraged. saridon, and other medicines and sanitary material of 
Radio Sofia, December 4, said: 


“The Turkish peasants have always suffered untold 
hardships and miseries. Class struggle is rife in Turkey. 
The Grand National Assembly has enacted a law to 
suppress village uprisings. Despite all this, the starving 
peasants are in a state of rebellion . . .” 


Radio Ankara-Turkey, December 1, broadcast: 


“The Bulgarian Government has changed its tactics 
and is preventing the migration to our country of immi- 
grants having regular passports and Turkish visas. It 
did this by employing them in forced labor in the harvest 
season, and by making use of such persons as Nazim 
Hikmet (Turkish writer) who escaped from our coun- 
try.” 


About the activities of Hikmet, Otechestuven Front 


(Sofia), September 1951, reported: 


“In a speech before 10,000 people in Momchilovgrad 
(a city populated with Ethnic Turks), Nazim Hikmet 
described the misery and hardships to which the Turkish 
minority is subjected, and the incessant fight under the 
leadership of the Turkish Communist party, to over- 
throw the oppression of the Turkish administration, who 
have sold themselves to the American imperialists.” 


Health Conditions in Bulgaria 


A Bulgarian refugee, recently escaped, reported on 
health conditions in his homeland: 


“There is a great scarcity of medicine in Bulgaria to- 
day, particularly of the special kinds. Penicillin and 
above all streptonycin cannot be found at all. In some 
cases, small quantities of penicillin sent to Bulgarian cit- 
izens from abroad were immediately confiscated by the 
Bulgarian Customs upon orders of the General Public 
Health Office. According to these orders, the addressees 
of these packages of penicillin and streptonycin may 
keep them only if they present a medical certificate is- 
sued by a government-employed doctor stating that they 
suffer from tuberculosis, or another serious disease for 
the cure of which these medicines are required. In case 
the medicines are confiscated, the addressee is paid a 
small sum of money. 

“Penicillin and streptonycin cannot be bought on the 
black market either, whereas ultraseptyl is occasionally 
offered on the black market for 5,000 leva a vial or $17, 
according to the official rates of exchange at the Bul- 
garian National Bank. In this manner it is nearly im- 
possible for an ordinary person to get these specialized 
medicines, whereas Communists of rank can get them at 
Sofia at a special depot of the General Public Health 
Office upon presentation of special authorization issued 
by the Party. 

“Communist Party members have other special privi- 
leges also; for example, in cases of illness they are taken 
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minor importance which are imported from abroad, and 
all citizens can freely buy them at the governmental drug 
stores in limited quantities. Although the Public Health 
Office fixes the price of these medicines, they are still 


two, three, or more times higher than the prices in effect 
at the end of the war. 


“The lack of food and medicines, of hygienic and spa- 
cious lodgings, and the continuous worries of today’s life 
in Bulgaria, are greatly responsible for the poor health 
of the population and the easy spread of epidemics. 
Tuberculosis is spreading among young people. This is 
the greatest cause of deaths due to disease.” 


No More Gloria or Patria 


Twenty-one Budapest movie theatres whose names are 
“remnants of the bourgeois policy of stupefying the people” 
were re-christened during November. In addition, street 
names bearing the names of aristrocratic politicians, peas- 
ant leaders, and rightist social democrats, have been 
branded reactionary and will be replaced by the names of 
Soviet heroes. Independent Hungary, November 5, re- 
ports: 


“The new name of the Forum is the Pushkin . . . the 
Elite is now the Soviet . . . the Eldorado is the Sun . 
the Gloria is the Sport . . . the Patria is now named for 


Csokonay (19th century Hungarian poet) . 

“. .. Hundreds of workers in the capital have requested 
a change in the names of streets which remind them of 
the capitalistic past. The following street names will be 
changed and new names substituted: Casino Street, 
Maria-Theresia Place, Crown Street, King Street .. .” 


Uncle Stalin 


Vecherni Novini, November 30, published an article by 
Vera Dimitrova on the treatment of orphans in Bulgaria: 


“At the foot of Vitosha Mountain there is a beautiful 
two-story villa, formerly owned by the wealthy Bulgarian, 
Bioadjiev, whose family used to live there . . . Now on 
the lawn, which is covered with grass and paved with 
slates, the cheerful laugh of children can be heard .. . 
In line, two by two, the children take walks in the near- 
by forest with their teacher. The teacher asks: ‘Chil- 
dren, do you see the capital before us? It is the largest 
city in our country. There is where Uncle Vulko 
Chervenkov lives. He thinks and cares for all of us... 
Our beloved Uncle Stalin thinks and cares for all the 
children throughout the world . . . Let us sing the song 
about Uncle Stalin: 


I love Uncle Stalin, as I love my father and mother, 
I will mount my pony and flee as far as Moscow, 
To tell Uncle Stalin that we build plants, dams, and 


new cities’. 








Polish Lawbreakers 


Only those convicted of civil or criminal, not political, 
offenses may benefit from the new Polish law concerning 
conditional pre-term release of prisoners for good behavior. 
The Polish Journal of Laws, November 13, says: “This 
law will not be applied to prisoners sentenced for spying, 
terroristic acts and sabotage.” 


New Road—Old Way 


A new highway is under construction between Budapest 
and Mohacs, the most important industrial center in south- 
ern Hungary, near the Yugoslav frontier. Hungarian 
Nation, December 9, reports: “The road has been built 
as far as Szekszard, which means approximately 60 per 
cent of the highway is completed . . . At one time, Roman 
legions stormed along this route.” 


Correspondent Interviews American POW’s 


A correspondent in Budapest wrote: 


“In order to establish the fact that American prisoners 
of war in Korea are well-treated, the Hungarian Com- 
munist People’s Nation has published a series of articles 
by their correspondent, Tibor Meray, from a Prisoner 
of War camp in North Korea. 

“‘Meray quotes the prisoners as praising their food and 
living conditions. However, it was noted in one article 
that a few American soldiers did not ‘confess’. Despite 
the pressure brought upon them, they stuck to the alle- 
gation that they always bombed only military targets. 

“Meray has previously written sharp attacks on the 


s” 


‘American bandits in Korea’. 


Medals for Mothers 


An editorial in Romania’s Scanteia, published in Buch- 
arest, praised the recent decree establishing honors and 
titles for mothers. The title of “Hero Mother” will be 
awarded to mothers who have given birth to, and reared 
10 or more children; the order of “Maternal Glory” for 
seven to nine children, and the Medal of Maternity for five 
to six children. Said Scanteia: 


“The recent decree . . . represents a new proof of the 
concern and particular care given to mothers by our 
regime . . . Such a measure was unthinkable under the 
former bourgeois-landowners’ regime which disregarded 
motherhood . . . They lacked any medical assistance or 
material support . . . The capitalist regimes have never 
shown any concern for mother and child welfare, for 
this means allocations and funds from which exploiters 
can draw no profits, nor does it correspond to their 
moral principles which are based on the laws of the 
jungle...” 


Hungarian Bishop Dies in Jail 


Zoltan Meszlenyi, Assistant Bishops of Esztergom, the 
Diocese of the Primate of Hungary, died in prison in Sep- 
tember 1951. He was elected Vicar-General in July 1950, 
following the death of Vicar-General Janos Drahos who 
administered the diocese following the trial of Cardinal 
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Mindszenty. Miklos Beresztoczy, leader of the fellow- 
traveller “Priests’ Peace Movement”, was installed in this 
important post. Bishop Meszlenyi was arrested and lan- 
guished in prison without a trial for more than a year 
until his health failed and he died. 


When Is a Rose ...? 


The Czechoslovak Tvorba, November 22, declares: “A 
poem on roses written today by a Socialist poet must show 
that a bourgeois of the First Republic was unable to look 
at a rose in the same way as our poet; that only a man 
of the present epoch who with all his life and work is on 
guard to defend peace is capable of doing so.” 


10,000 Peace Committees in Hungary 


In Hungary at the present time there are some 10,000 
peace committees with a total of approximately 100,000 
members. Magyar Nemzet, November 6, reports: 


“The army of the members of the peace committees 
is Hungary’s strongest bulwark . . . the People’s Store in 
the county of Szabolcs-Szatmar, for instance, places ‘peace 
slips’ into the pockets of suits to be sold, calling upon 
everyone to fight in his own field for peace to be pre- 
served in our fatherland in spite of all the machinations 
of the imperialists . . . In the village of Vamospercs, 
situated near the border, the peace committees watch 
the frontier and expose the imperialistic agents who try 
to sneak across.” 


Soviet Dancer Has Profitable Tour 


A young Bulgarian, formerly connected with artistic 
circles in Sofia, recently escaped from the country and 
writes: 


“Nicolai Holfin, Soviet citizen who is prominent in 
the Soviet Ballet field, has been in Bulgaria for a year 
and nine months. He was invited by the Popular Bul- 
garian Theatre, and as ballet master there has presented 
the Soviet ballet called Doctor Ohboli, which is a satire 
on Western democracies. 

“Holfin receives a monthly salary of $1,318 and has a 
car at his disposal. His wife, who accompanied him to 
Bulgaria, has bought a mink coat at the shop owned by 
Karadovec, and a silver fox hat, both of which cost her 
$6,550. Karadocev was also given an admission card to 
the Soviet club which is in the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Union Club, on Dobrudga Street No. 2. 
Instead of behaving as a guest of the country Holfin 
assumed the attitude of the master. He does everything 
his own way and imposes his will on the theatre per- 
sonnel and on the artists. The Popular Bulgarian 
Theatre has spent about $20,000 to satisfy his whims. 
He drinks a great deal and often comes to the theatre 
completely drunk and mistreats the artists. He is hated 
by everyone who comes in contact with him.” 


Trials in Poland 


Poland’s Slowo Powszechne, November 23, reported that 
the Military District Court in Lodz had sentenced four 
young men between 19 and 23 years of age to death, for 








“criminal activities planned and carried out under the 
influence of American warmongering radio stations.” 


“Under [this influence] they had planned to flee 
abroad by plane, which they intended to take over after 
terrorizing the crew. Prior to the planned escape, they 
committed murders and assaults in order to have some- 
thing to show off abroad.” 


This was the second trial of its kind in two weeks. On 
November 11, Trybuna Ludu wrote that the Military Dis- 
trict Court in Warsaw had sentenced four young men to 
prison on charges of gangsterism “American style”. 


“The boys admitted that they were inspired to gang- 
sterism by former visits to the American Information 
Center in Warsaw where they watched American films. 
The accused also admitted that they were under the 


influence of . . . barking radio stations of the American 
warmogers.” 


On December 15, the Military Court in Stettin sentenced 
Tadeusz Chabela to death and his four companions to 
imprisonment for attempted escape from Poland after 
terrorizing the crew with pistols, and for carrying on 
espionage activities for American dollars. Trybuna Ludu, 
December 7, referring to the defendants, stated that these 
activities were paid for from special funds “supplied from 
the additional 100 million dollars of the disgraceful bill 
recently signed by Truman.” 


Candles Still Burn For Masaryk 


A letter smuggled out of Czechoslovakia said: “On All 
Saints Day, November 1, the people and children of Brno 
brought flowers and lit candles at the foundation stone of 
the Masaryk memorial. The memorial stone was laid in 
1946, and bears the inscription: “To the President-Libera- 
tor—dedicated by the grateful city of Brno’ . . . The graves 
of the Masaryk family at Lany are visited by crowds of 
citizens every Sunday and holiday.” 


Arthur Somlay Dies 


The Budapest press has announced the death of Arthur 
Somlay, one of the most prominent Hungarian actors of 
this century. Somlay was not a member of the Communist 
Party, but he participated in the Peace Movements and 
other fellow-traveler activities. 


Gottwald Sings 


Radio Prague broadcast on November 21 that the 
Pioneers (Boy Scouts) liked the book “The Youth of 
Klement Gottwald” so much that their Pilsen group ar- 
ranged a social gathering and invited the author of the 
book, F. Necasek, to tell them more stories about the Presi- 
dent. Necasek is Gottwald’s literary adviser and head of 
the cultural division of the President’s office. Among the 
stories he told them was the following: 


“President Gottwald is a passionate singer. Back in 
his youth and in the army he was renowned as a good 
singer. And still today when Anton Zapotocky comes to 
see him—he likes to sing, too—they sing together.” 
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Death of a Fellow-Traveller 
A Budapest correspondent wrote: 

“Gyorgy Paloczi-Horvath recently died in the prison in 
which he had been languishing for two years. It is known 
that this talented newspaperman fled from Hungary to 
Istanbul in 1941. At the beginning of 1947 he returned 
from London to Hungary, and his joining the Com- 
munist Party was a surprise to everyone. He was imme- 
diately given a prominent post, and became closely con- 
nected with intimate friends of the Minister of People’s 
Culture, Joszef Revai. He started a political weekly 
called Onward which was one of the most militant Com- 
munist organs. 

“It is a mystery why, after all this, he was arrested 
hardly a year later. The paper was discontinued, and 
Paloczi-Horvath was jailed without a public trial. It was 
shown only that he was sentenced to long imprisonment. 
Paloczi was cruelly tortured during investigations by the 
AVH (political police) and he was completely crippled 
when he was taken to the Budapest District Court prison 
to serve his sentence. He died in his cell as a result of 
ill-treatment.” 


“Picture, Picture, On the Wall ...” 


A current joke in Czechoslovakia concerns Anthony 
Zapotocky. It seems the Communist leader had a large 
portrait painted of himself. When they brought it, he 
had it placed on the wall of his study, and sitting in front 
of it, he started the following conversation: 


Zapotocky: You’re very well off up here, aren’t you? 
Portrait: Yes, I am. 
Zapotocky: And how do you like it here? 


Portrait: Very much, but I don’t believe it can last too 
much longer. 


Zapotocky: You certainly are a panic-monger. How do 
you think things will turn out? 


Portrait: How could they possibly turn out? They will 
take me down, and hang you. 


Russian Film “Boom” in Budapest 


The Gorky movie theatre, which opened recently in 
Budapest, will show only Russian-language films, with no 
subtitles. Other theatres show Russian films with Hun- 
garian subtitles. Fuggetlen Magyarorszag, November 12, 
claimed: 


“This will be of great help to the tens of thousands 
of people learning Russian, because they will hear the 
best Russian pronunciation and can in this way easily 
acquire it themselves”. 


Bureaucracy in Poland 


In considering all possible sources of food during the cur- 
rent food crisis, the authorities of the Warsaw regime re- 
cently turned their attention to the fish resources. The 
Tribune of Freedom, published in Katowice, Upper Silesia, 
October 23, carried the following article by Mrs. I. Dobosz: 


“From the town of Oboniki Wielkopolskie, our corre- 


spondents shout loudly: ‘We want fish’ . . . from Nowa 








Huta, “The food situation would improve if a fish bar 
were opened here’ . . . from Silesia, ‘If there were more 
fish, we would feel the meat shortage less’. 

“So I set out in search of fish. The difficulties began 
immediately. In the matter of sea catches, it is the Min- 
istry of Navigation. For fresh-water fish, it is the Min- 
istry of State Agricultural Farms with the reservation 
that some waters belong to the Ministry of Agriculture or 
the Ministry of Forests. Also, on the same waters there 
are cooperative fishermen who, through the Association 
of Work Cooperatives and the Central Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, are under the Ministry of Small Industries. And 
the problem of construction and repair of fishing boats 
belongs to the Ministry of Heavy Industry. 

“Distribution of fish belongs to the Ministry of In- 
ternal Trade. The canning bureau is also under the 
same ministry, although the export of fish falls under the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. In all, eight ministries are 
involved. 

“Serious men, sitting at their desks in so-called Cen- 
tral Institutions, seemed completely stumped by the 


problem. And the tales began about delayed repairs, 
about shipyards not keeping delivery dates, about the 
stoppage of cutters and trawlers, about the chronic fail- 
ure of plans by State Agricultural Farms, about hard 
conditions in fish-preserving factories. 

“How can it be that ‘Arka’, the best of the state fish- 
catching enterprises, is budgeting for a three million 
zloty deficit for the next year? Why does not ‘Dalmor,’ 
another state enterprise, prepare a detailed plan of nec- 
essary repairs? No wonder that the enterprises make no 
profit when, for instance, in ‘Dalmor’ there is one direc- 
tor for every five ships and one administrative worker for 
every two fishermen, and when on the cutters several fish 
crates are burned on each voyage, amounting to a yearly 
loss of millions of zlotys. Why?” 


The author attended a conference in which she learned 
further details about poor functioning of factories, delayed 
sailings and the small range of catches. “The discussion was 
long and intricate. The conference lasted thirteen hours, 
but the question remains—where are the fish?” 
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Research Projects on Eastern Europe 
Prepared by the National Committee for a Free Europe 


The studies listed below have recently been completed by members of the Mid-European 
Studies Center, the Research and Publications Service, and the Mid-European Law Project. They 
are available in limited quantities and may be obtained by writing News From Beninp THe [RON 
Curtain, National Committee for a Free Europe, 110 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 

Economic Planning in Hungary Since 1938, L. D. Schweng; (Mid-European Studies Center, 
1951) 80 pages, pamphlet. A detailed analysis of the economic structure and changes in Hungary 


since 1938, with emphasis on the industrial, agricultural, and employment factors in a Communist 
economy. 


Russian Cultural Penetration in Hungary, 1. Csicsery-Ronay; (Research and Publication Serv- 
ice, 1951) 31 pages, mimeographed. The effects of Russian cultural domination, with particular 
reference to Hungarian education, literature, language, music, and fine arts. 

The Bulgarian Communist Party, Dragomir Nenoff; (Research and Publication Service, 1951) 
72 pages, mimeographed. A short history of the Communist Party during its first legal period in 
1903 introduces a comprehensive description of the Communist Party structure at present. The spe- 


cific political applications of Communist organization within the country are detailed. 


Population Transfers, Deportations and Forced Labor Camps in Czechoslovakia, (Research and 
Publication Service, 1951) 10 pages, mimeographed. Using many sources of information, this report 
contains material on the deportations and the use of slave labor under the Communist regime in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Romanian Army Today, (Research and Publication Service, 1950) 16 pages, mimeo- 
graphed. A brief statement of the political conditions which gave rise to the organization of the 


Romanian army. The Sovietization of the army is correlated with the Romanian military potential. 


Bibliographical Survey of Polish Agrarian History, Matthew M. Fryde; (Mid-European Studies 
Center, 1951) 83 pages, manuscript. A description of original sources and an evaluation of selected 
works on Polish agrarian history from the Middle Ages until 1939. 


Mid-European Law Project. Mimeographed translations and annotations of laws now in force 
in the countries behind the Iron Curtain; organized under such topics as Churches and Religion, 
National Defense, Forced Labor, Labor Law, etc. 


Land Reform and Land Tenure in Yugoslavia, Radoje Nikolitch; (Mid-European Studies 
Center) 90 pages, manuscript. A short history of land tenure and land reform divided into three 
periods—Croatia under the Hapsburgs and Serbia, the period between the two World Wars, and 
the period following World War II. 


Agricultural Cooperatives in Czechoslovakia, L. Feireabend; (Mid-European Studies Center, 
1951) 120 pages, manuscript. A comprehensive history of the growth of agricultural cooperatives 
from their beginnings in the historic lands of the Czechs, through the years of the Republic and the 
Nazi Occupation. The report includes a detailed description of Communist infiltration and the 


use of the cooperative structure to speed the Sovietization of Czechoslovakia. 
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